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NATIONAL REVIEW 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


E must apologise for opening our Episodes this month 
with information of a purely domestic kind. But 


this information is of such obvious concern to our 
readers that we feel we owe it to them to give it prominence. 
(Subscribers should already have received a letter on the 
subject in question.) 


The National and English Review 


When our next number appears on June Ist, it will appear 
under a slightly different name and in a slightly different 
form. It will be called The National and English Review ; it 
will have a cover design in three, as distinct from the present 
two, colours ; it will be printed on art paper; being some- 
what larger, there will be room in it for double columns 
without strain to the eye; the non-political sections will be 
very considerably expanded, but without prejudice to the 
political content ; and there may also be various other inci- 
dental changes. 

So much for what will be new ; and novelty, up to a point, 
isa very good thing. But we must emphasise that the essential 
perpose and character of The National Review will not change 

y one iota. We will remain what we have always been—a 
political monthly, subject to no “ official” control, but 
incorruptibly dedicated to the Conservative cause. 

We will also continue to sell at the same price—two 
shillings ! And there will be no change of editorship or control. 


A Friendly Amalgamation 


HAT is the reason for all this? The explanation is 

\X/ simple enough. A friendly amalgamation has been 
arranged between ourselves and The English Review 
Magazine, whose pre-war precursor, The English Review, 
was incorporated by us in August, 1937. This time an 
attempt is being made to combine and harmonise the best 
features of the two periodicals. It would perhaps be invid- 
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ious to enlarge much further upon that statement of aim! 
But from the details of organisation which follow, readers 
should have no difficulty in perceiving what we mean. 


Editorship and Control 


HE National and English Review will be edited by Lord 

Altrincham, who will be assisted in general (but with 

special reference to politics) by Sir Edward Boyle and 
Messrs. James Ramsden and John Grigg. He will also have 
the help, as Literary and Arts Editors, of Mr. Eric Gillett 
and Mr. Christopher Sykes. Of those so far mentioned, the 
first four are now working for The National Review: Mr. 
Sykes is at present Literary Editor of The English Review 
Magazine. 

Our own Board of Directors will become responsible: for 
the business of the new combined Review, with the valuable 
addition of Mr. Douglas Jerrold, who was Editor both of The 
English Review (before the war), and of its more recent 
successor. Technically speaking, control will reside with the 
two principal shareholders, Lord Altrincham and Mr. Henry 
Drummond-Wolff: but for all practical purposes the Board 
will function as a team, in which the number of shares held 
by the different Directors will be subordinate to the interest 
taken by all in the common task. 


Try It and See! 


E venture, therefore, to feel quite confident that our 
\ 4 readers will give the June number a favourable 
reception, and we hope that they will encourage their 
friends and acquaintances to give The National and English 
Review a trial. It is sometimes said nowadays that people 
have no time to read monthlies or quarterlies ; that life is so 
full and difficult, that only the more ephemeral forms of 
journalism can make at all a widespread appeal. We cannot 
accept this line of argument. We would even go so far as to 
say, adapting Dr. Johnson, that he (or she) who is tired of 
monthlies is tired of life! Of course it is up to us to provide 
the best material; and that we will always seek to do. But 
people are surely mistaken if they think of the Press only in 
terms of tabloid reports and comments, strip cartoons, 
gossip columns, and articles so brief as to exclude reasoned 
analysis or adequate illustration. 

Far be it from us to disparage the great dailies and weeklies 
(which include the Sunday papers). They have their job to do 
and they do it, on the whole, remarkably well. But we believe 
that the monthly can still offer information, entertainment 
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and guidance such as papers which appear more frequently 
are necessarily prevented from offering. And if there are any 
who doubt the truth of this, let them buy The National and 
English Review and see for themselves ! 


The Budget 


IR STAFFORD CRIPPS’S Budget resembles his Budget 

speech—it is the expression of a mind in irons, like a ship 

which has lost steering-way. His ideal is a universal 
freeze because he is fanatically convinced that our present 
state of overfull employment must at all costs be maintained. 
Everything must be frozen to secure this end—taxation, 
wages, profits, incentives, enterprise. The nation is to remain 
ice-bound, until the ribs of the ship are cracked—as they 
assuredly will be. 

Only one exception has he made, to which the remissions 
on income tax are no real exception because they are insigni- 
ficant and will not in any case benefit the lowest-paid workers, 
whose predicament is serious and bound to bring the standstill 
in wages (so-called) to an end. That exception, as everyone 
knows, is hydro-carbon oil. The new taxation imposed on 
this will raise costs in hundreds of ways and create yet further 
certainty that prices will rise. 


A Hopeless Policy 


N our opinion, both prices and wages should be allowed 

(in moderation) to rise, provided that taxation is (in 

moderation) reduced; and some other Government will 
assuredly achieve all this in the near future, if the present 
Government persists in the rigidity which it has idolised. 
For more detailed comment on the Budget impasse we refer 
our readers to an article upon it contributed by Mr. Maudling, 
who now sits in the House for the Barnet Division. What 
concerns us here is to register our wholehearted conviction 
that the Budget betrays the condition of a Cabinet which is 
deeply divided, mentally and physically exhausted, and 
bankrupt of constructive ideas. We write perforce in advance 
of the divisions which are likely to be taken at the end of the 
Budget debate. We write, alas, without knowledge of the 
contribution—undoubtedly masterful—which Mr. Churchill is 
to make. But we will repeat what we have always main- 
tained: that the present economic policy of the Government 
cannot conceivably last, and that the sooner the nation turns 
against it the sooner will it come within sight of ‘‘ that greater 
happiness and contentment ” which is the aim of Sir Stafford 
Cripps and of us all. 
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The Gold and Dollar Reserve 


HE news, given by Sir Stafford Cripps on April 4, of the 

more favourable state of the Sterling Area’s gold and 

dollar reserve at the end of the first quarter of this year, 
was naturally welcome. But the surplus achieved was small ; 
some at least of the reasons for it were seasonal and non- 
recurring ; and the reserve still stands well below the figure 
at which it stood before the Marshall Plan began to operate 
two years ago. These facts alone are a warning against any 
but the most moderate self-satisfaction. 

Moreover, it must be emphasised that the improvement 
was not only, or even primarily, achieved by us here in the 
United Kingdom. We were surprised to see that one great 
Daily carried the headline : ‘“‘ Nation’s Reserves Increased...’ 
And much of the talk in Parliament suggested that this 
country, by its efforts, had transformed the position. But 
in fact, of course, the reserve is a Sterling Area con- 
cern; and apart from economising in the use of dollars, 
(by which this country made a fairly notable contribution), 
the earning of the surplus was largely the work of other 
parts of the Commonwealth and Empire. This should never 
be forgotten. 


India and Pakistan 


HE agreement achieved by Pandit Nehru and Sirdar 

Liaquat Ali Khan is a shining example of leadership, 

for which they deserve congratulation by the whole free 
world. Its basis is complete liberty of worship for the 
minorities in either State and a pledge by both Governments 
to protect minorities against discrimination or persecution in 
any form. It comes not a day too soon. Tension was already 
at flash-point in both Bengals, and scarcely less dangerous 
in the Punjab. Pandit Nehru has had to face the resignation 
of two members of his Cabinet; but the rest, and more 
especially Sirdar Valabhai Patel, have staunchly supported 
him, and it seems clear that the panic movements of pop- 
ulation across the frontier in Bengal have been arrested and 
some measure of confidence restored. 


Intrepid Leadership 


T will be a slow growth ; yet a disastrous break between 
the two countries has been prevented and a new relation- 
ship established by which the fear that was gnawing and 
exacerbating millions on both sides may be gradually mastered. 
This is all the more reassuring because a great majority of 
Hindus have believed that forcible conversion would be 
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imposed upon the Hindu minority in Pakistan, and a great 
majority of Moslems that India would attempt to conquer 
Pakistan by force of arms. This situation therefore called 
most urgently for courageous and imaginative action on far- 
reaching lines. The two Prime Ministers have taken it, and 
all who care for peace and freedom must acclaim them and 
wish them well. 


Kashmir 


T is also good to know that both Governments have 

accepted the arbitration of an Australian Judge, Sir Owen 

Dixon, on the question of Kashmir. We rejoice particu- 
larly that the arbitrator is a British subject from one of the 
great States of the Commonwealth. 


Well Done, Mr. Menzies 


HE leadership of Mr. Menzies in Australia is also begin- 

ning to produce some memorable departures in 

Commonwealth co-operation. The “ Spender plan ”’ for 
dealing with the dangers of the situation in South-East Asia 
is still in embryo ; but it has aroused considerable interest in 
the United States, and it will, we hope, be hammered into 
shape at the forthcoming Sydney Conference. Furthermore, 
Mr. Menzies has stated that the Australian Government will 
be prepared to consider the furnishing of assistance for the 
suppression of the Communist guerilla movement in Malaya, 
if a practical form for such assistance can be found and if the 
other Governments concerned are prepared to favour it. All 
this readiness for co-operative Commonwealth activity is a 
refreshing contrast to the indifference with which Australia 
regarded the wider needs of Pacific defence, and more par- 
ticularly the completion and manning of the Singapore base, 
before the war. Mr. Menzies is a statesman of imagination 
and a wholehearted imperialist. We watch his performance 
as Prime Minister of his great country with warm admiration. 


‘* Fraternal Greetings ”’ 


NXIETY regarding the march of events in South-East 
Az and a corresponding sense of responsibility for 

co-operation in dealing with them are unquestionably 
strong both in Australia and New Zealand. *#Mr. Holland, 
the Prime Minister of New Zealand, has joinedJMr. Menzies 
in a public reference to them. : It was therefore timely that 
questions should be asked in the House of Commons upon the 
United Kingdom Government’s response to these declarations. 
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Mr. Gordon Walker’s reply was astonishing. He confined 
himself to saying that the United Kingdom Government had 
‘“‘ noted them with the greatest interest ” (without expressing 
any kind of appreciation for them), and to indicating that 
communications on the subject were passing between the 
Governments. It is obvious that discussion of the matter 
must—in the formative stage—be confidential, and no one 
pressed for premature disclosures. What we criticise—and 
criticise with indignant stupefaction—is the lukewarm tone 
of Mr. Gordon Walker’s observations. Socialist Ministers 
are lavish of fraternal greetings and amenities in conclaves 
with other Socialists. Why should that note be so con- 
spicuously absent in many of their references to non-Socialist 
Governments in the Commonwealth ? 


The Middle Eastern Kaleidoscope 


T is good news that the Relief and Works Agency of the 
| vais Nations is taking over charge of the 900,000 Arabs 

evicted from Israel, since that is a Western: responsibility 
which cannot be too generously discharged. Admirable 
work has been done by the Red Cross and other charitable 
organisations in the provision not only of food and shelter, 
but also of schools. But the strain on them was reaching 
breaking-point, and the change over comes not a minute too 
soon. 

In other respects, however, the Middle East remains a 
shifting kaleidoscope of ambitions, fears and feuds, which 
neither the United Nations (still labouring indecisively over 
the future of Jerusalem) nor the recent meeting of the Arab 
League has done anything to stabilise. This is a dangerous 
situation—dangerous for all the North Atlantic Powers—in 
which some new initiative is urgently required. Whence can 
it come ? 


The Common Interest 


HAT is needed is a starting-point and a broader view 
WW of the Middle Eastern question than has yet pre- 
vailed. All wider vision is at present clouded by bitter 
feud not only between Arab and Jew, but between Arab and 
Arab—over the future of Palestine. This is inevitable and will be 
hard to exorcise ; years will be required. But it is time to 
realise that no kind of even temporary stabilisation will be 
possible until it is recognised that all the Middle Eastern 
States have a common interest with each other and the West 
in security of a different and broader kind. 
The whole free world in Asia, Europe and America com- 
bined is, in fact, vitally concerned in safeguarding the 
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Persian and Iraqi oil-fields in case of war. It also has a con- 
siderable interest in the widest possible expansion of peace- 
time oil supplies ; economic development and social security 
are equally involved. 


Suez Is The Key 


OR military security—which ‘must be organised in 
ewe, if the northerly oil-fields are to be safe—the 

essential base, accessible by sea from East as well as West, is 
the Suez Isthmus. No system of Middle Eastern security is, 
in fact, worth discussing while Britain and Egypt continue to 
disagree upon future arrangements in the Suez Canal Zone, 
where Britain’s Treaty rights, established in 1936, expire in 
six year’s time. Anglo-Egyptian relations are therefore the 
necessary starting-point. 

If, however, they are to be discussed without suspicion 
elsewhere, an important spectre must be laid. No military 
reorganisation in the Suez Canal Zone or elsewhere can be 
conducted without arousing fears that it is aimed at further 
intervention in Palestine. But that suspicion should be 
obviated, or at least neutralised, if Britain and Egypt declare 
that their sole purpose is regional security of the kind which 
the Charter of the United Nations approves. 


An Indispensable Assurance 


RITAIN for her part has put an end to her special respon- 
Baste in the Holy Land; and any future action or 

decision in which she participates must be international 
faction, with peace and security as its sole aim. Her 
position is therefore clear. Nahas Pasha, the new Prime 
Minister of Egypt, has also made a helpful statement in this 
critical field. In a recent interview, the first which he has 
given since he resumed power, he declared that the military 
reorganisation which he has in mind is for “ purely defensive 
purposes.’ He added that he would be glad of American aid— 
and he would be considerably simpler than his distinguished 
political record indicates if he thought it possible to obtain 
supplies from the United States without some guarantee that 
they will not be used against Israel. Here then is a starting 
point from which Britain and Egypt together may begin to 
organise a new system of security such as the whole Middle 
East requires. . 


Strategy and National Pride 
N the interview already mentioned, Nahas Pasha went on 
to say that he would welcome direct negotiations with 
Britain to that end. So far, so good; there is no lack of 
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goodwill upon the British side, and therefore the moment may 
be opportune, provided certain other conditions necessary 
for any practical agreement are recognised. 

We do not, for instance, quite appreciate what the Pasha 
intends when he declares that “ Egypt will not agree to 
sacrifice her future and her dignity for the sake of strategic 
considerations.’’ The plain truth in modern conditions is 
that no State can achieve security alone ; and that those who 
subordinate strategic considerations to pride and dignity 
are unlikely to preserve either when danger is at their 
gates. That truth having been accepted by such States as 
Britain, France and the United States, we assume that 
Egypt’s pride and dignity will not prove inconsistent with it. 
We hope, in other words, that she will not insist that she can 
maintain and guarantee the security of the Suez Canal base 
without the co-operation of other Powers. 


Sudan and Nile 


NOTHER vital consideration is the Sudan. Nahas 
Agata speaks of ‘‘ complete independence for Egypt and 

the Sudan.”” We hope we are right in interpreting that 
phrase as implying self-determination for the Sudanese people. 
If Egypt quite rightly decides to eliminate the last traces of 
what is called “imperialism” in her own relations with 
Britain, she must recognise that no good can come if she 
herself adopts an imperialist attitude towards the Sudanese. 
She would indeed only defeat her own aims by adopting it, 
because willing Sudanese co-operation is essential to her 
absolutely vital interest in security for the waters of the Nile, 
on which more than ever her very existence depends. This is 
indeed a matter in which the co-operation of many territories, 
including Ethiopia, is recognised, and we feel certain that it 
can be secured—with international sanction of the broadest 
kind, if that will give more assurance to all the people con- 
cerned. 

If all the above conditions are observed, the omens for a 
successful resumption of negotiation between Britain and 
Egypt are good ; and we believe this to be the most promising 
starting-point for a process of stabilisation which is impera- 
tively necessary throughout the Middle East. 


Africa 

E commented last month on the ineptitude shown by 

\X/ the Ministry for Commonwealth Relations in the 

case of Seretse Khama, and we hope that no more 

will be heard of that particular incident. Having at last 
reached a decision, the Secretary of State should stand by it; 
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and we believe that he will do so. It is, however, manifest 
that the fumbling and groping uncertainty so long displayed 
in reaching it is only one example of an instability which is 
undermining the moral authority of this country throughout 
Africa. The danger has been revealed by a whole series of 
incidents, and it is urgent that informed opinion in Parliament 
and elsewhere should recognise it. 


The Tanganyika ‘‘ Cockshy ”’ 

NE of these incidents was the publication of a memoran- 
(= by the Tanganyika Government which was clearly 

menacing tothe futureof whitesettlement. That Govern- 
ment has since explained that the memorandum wasintended to 
be confidential, and was in any case only a “‘ cockshy.”” The 
only possible comment is that responsible rulers should not 
send such documents round to a wide circle of readers without 
allowing for their becoming public, and should also, at the 
very least, refrain from dropping matches in powder maga- 
zines just to see what may happen. The result in this instance 
(combined with other signs of Governmental instability) is 
that some white settlers in East Africa have asked Dr. Malan 
to receive a deputation. Both Dr. Malan and those who make 
the proposal have stated that no more will be heard of it if 
the United Kingdom Government objects—a diplomatic 
proviso of which we will be interested to see the result ! 


Capricorn 

SIMILAR distrust of policy in Whitehall is producing 
Asn: turmoil in the Rhodesias and was one of the reasons 

for the recent visit of Sir Godfrey Huggins, the Premier 
of Southern Rhodesia, to this country. And finally, Dr. 
Malan has announced that he proposes to raise the vexed 
question of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland, the 
so-called High Commission Territories, which was under 
discussion between General Hertzog and the United Kingdom 
just before the outbreak of war in 1939. 

There are, of course, differences of detail in all these 
questions which call for closer analysis, and we will do our 
utmost in the forthcoming National and English Review to 
maintain the close attention which, for over sixty years past, 
the National Review has consistently given to them. People 
in this country must indeed be brought to realise that such 
questions are symptomatic of a widening rift between this 
country and the settled white populations of Africa. This 
problem will have to be handled with courage and under- 
standing ; and it is so vital to the moral authority, the well- 
being, and even the ultimate cohesion of the Commonwealth, 
that a clearer formation of British policy upon it is imperative. 
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Two Questions 

HE issue is a simple one. It consists in two questions 

which are inextricable from each other: how is econ- 

omic progress in Africa to be combined with the political 
aspirations of the African peoples, and what is to be the réle 
and status of the European in those areas where he is as much 
a part of Africa as his African and Indian fellow-countrymen ? 
In this country we are very nearly—but not as yet completely 
—committed to the principle of ultimate self-government 
combined with majority rule. That principle seems to be 
governing our policy in West Africa, though it is masked by a 
cynical or at any rate cowardly refusal to face the certain 
consequences of what is proposed, if political is to outstrip 
economic development at the rate to which recent events and 
decisions have committed us. West Africa is a separate 
problem because it contains no European settlers who have 
made it their home. It may, and probably will, go its own 
way, wherever that may lead. We may be allowed to hope 
that it will not be the Burma way. But in the parts of Africa 
where white populations are settled they will not on any terms 
consent to go that way. What then? What is to be the 
policy of the United Kingdom Government ? 


Two Facts 


T will be as well for Parliament and people here to realise 
[x= their power of influencing the outcome is limited. 

They cannot, whatever they plan or dream or spend, alter 
the decisive fact that in Africa, from the borders of Ethiopia 
to the Cape, economic development on a scale sufficient to 
raise the status of the African peoples—and indeed to save 
them from starvation—will depend upon white capital, 
white enterprise, and white leadership. They cannot, more- 
over, whatever they plan or dream or strive to impose, 
ultimately prevent the white populations upon the spot from 
taking command of their own destinies. 

This outcome is rendered certain by two inescapable 
facts: that the white populations would otherwise be 
destroyed, and that no such populations would consent to 
extermination at the behest of an ignorant, remote and 
opinionated democracy. The fact that the white settlers in 
East Africa have already asked Dr. Malan to receive a 
deputation shows what European solidarity in Africa will be, 
if this country continues to assume that it can dictate policy 
in British Africa without regard to the British settlers who 
inhabit it. It is a curious fact in the history of their country 
that whereas Queen Anne has been dead a long time, and 
remains so, Lord North, though sometimes inconspicuous, 
appears to be immortal ! 
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Tribunician Tripe 


RIBUNE is not naturally an organ from which we 

would ever expect a balanced view of the African 

problem (or indeed of any other problem !). But it has 
beaten all previous records with an article entitled Sevetse 
Khama: A Protest from South Africa in its April 21 issue. 
This article was written by a certain R. F. Windram, who 
describes himself as ‘‘ an English-speaking Colonial, born and 
brought up in Southern Rhodesia,” who ‘“ grew up with the 
Colonial’s colour complex,’’ and who only “ learned that this 
was a prejudice not shared by civilised and enlightened 
people ’”’ when he went to “a university college.”’ 

These biographical details (and the few others provided) 
tell us little or nothing about the man ; and we are tempted 
to assume that Mrs. Aneurin Bevan, Mr. Michael Foot, or 
some other professional grievance-monger, accepted the article 
for publication without making any serious attempt to check 
up on the author’s character and credentials. If we are 
wrong in this surmise, we apologise in advance ; Mr. Windram 
may, for all we know, be one of Tribune’s trusted correspon- 
dents. But, however he may stand in that quarter, one thing 
is certain: that he has written in his article some of the most 
pernicious tripe we have read in years. No civilised person 
can have anything to say for “race theory’’: but Mr. 
Windram is clearly one of those who take pleasure in dis- 
criminating (verbally) against their own people. 


** Decent-minded People ”’ 


HE point of his article is that the British Government 
has, by its deposition of Seretse Khama, “‘ accepted the 

race theory in Africa.”” ‘‘ Once more,” he writes, ‘‘ Great 
Britain has betrayed the cause of civilisation in Africa.” But 
God is working his purpose out : 

In addition to the Communists, Liberals, and Progressives, there 
ate thousands more decent-minded people who . . . feel vaguely 
uneasy about the whole business and would be willing to listen to 
the voice of reason. 


The implication here is that the category of ‘‘ decent-minded 
people’ includes the Communists. Even the editors of 
Tribune should have felt ‘“‘ vaguely uneasy ’’ when they passed 
that sentence. But worse is to follow : 


You talk of the ‘‘ menace of Communism in Africa.” Menace 
to whom ? To you and me perhaps, but why to the African ? What- 
ever you can say about Communism, it does denounce the race theory 
consistently ; and the Communists are prepared to practise what 
they preach. Are you ? 
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Let us hope not, if it is what the Communists preach! And 


besides, every child knows that the Communists will preach 
or practise whatever happens to suit them at any given 
moment. But to conclude : 


It is by the race theory, in one form or another, consciously or 
unconsciously, that the white invaders of Africa justify their deter- 
mination to withhold from the African those rights and privileges 
that the Communists freely offer him. 


The same “rights and privileges’ as have been offered to 
the Poles, the Czechs—and even the Ukrainians ! 


Scotland: A Tremendous Demonstration 


HE latest Scottish Covenant, which calls for a domestic 
Parliament for Scotland ‘‘ within the framework of the 
United Kingdom,” has now been signed by over one-and 
a-quarter million people—about a quarter of the total popula- 
tion, man, woman and child, of Scotland. This can only be 


regarded as a tremendous demonstration, and it is moreover 


likely that, for every person who has actually signed, there is 
at least one other in general sympathy with the Covenanters’ 
aims, but unwilling to commit him- or herself on paper. 

The Scottish National Assembly, meeting in Edinburgh 
on April 22nd, passed (with one dissentient among nearly 
a thousand delegates) a resolution that both the Government 
and the Opposition should be approached and invited to 
negotiate ; and that, if this approach should be spurned, a 
petition should be presented to the King, asking him to 
summon a Conference at which the leaders of all Parties 
should be induced to negotiate with the Commissioners of the 
Assembly. 


A Conservative Cause 


Th effect (if any) of these démarches has yet to be seen. 
It is possible that the Party leaders, whose attitude so 
far—especially on the Socialist side—has been negative, 
will feel that friendly parley at this stage might be the wisest 
course. Or, if they feel otherwise, it is just possible that the 
King might, on his own initiative, summon a Conference to 
discuss the Scottish proposals: such action would not be 
unprecedented. 

But although these possibilities have to be reckoned with, 
the Scots will not, in our opinion, obtain the rightful and 
reasonable concession of a Parliament and Government for 
internal purposes—on the Ulster model—until one of the two 
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great Parties has identified itself with their demands and has 
won an Election on a programme containing a definite pledge 
to introduce permissive legislation. 

The Socialists can hardly be expected to play: they 
stand for extreme bureaucratic centralisation and often 
appear to find the Westminster Parliament itself sufficiently 
irksome, without conjuring into existence yet another 
democratic body! But the Conservatives have already 
moved so far in the right direction as to propose a Royal 
Commission ; and there is reason to hope that, before very 
long, they will realise that Scotland’s cause is indeed their 
cause, and will win a great victory at the polls, which will also 
be Scotland’s victory. 


Mr. Strachey and the War Office 


E publish this month an article entitled Mr. Aitlee’s 

Conscience, which challenges the Prime Minister’s 

choice for the War Office in the present Government 
more searchingly even than it has already been challenged. 
Indeed, we can hardly imagine how, in the light of the new 
facts revealed and arguments adduced, Mr. Strachey could 
possibly have the face to remain Secretary of State for War, 
or Mr. Attlee to retain him in that, or any other, post. 


The First Outburst 


S soon, as the new Government was announced, objections 
Aver raised, in the Press and in Parliament, to the 

appointment in present circumstances of a one-time 
Communist as head of the British Army ; and incriminating 
statements of pre-war vintage were freely quoted. 

Mr. Attlee’s answer to this very natural (though perhaps 
somewhat misdirected) criticism was to proclaim officially 
that Mr. Strachey had repudiated ‘‘ Communist policies ’’ in 
1940, and that in March, 1941, he had gone so far as to refer 
to his former friends as “ utterly and finally hopeless and 
useless people.” 


The De L’Isle Letter 


HE next round was fired by Lord De L’Isle and Dudley, 
who cannot anyway be accused of taking a purely 
partisan, or academic, interest in national defence. He 
pointed out in a telling letter to The Times on March 4 that, 
after Russia had been attacked, Mr. Strachey had lost little 
time in advocating (Reynolds’s News, August 3, 1941) that the 
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British Communists should be absorbed into the Labour 
movement. These were Mr. Strachey’s own words: “ The 
merging of the remarkable men and women who have given 
their lives to Socialism into the main stream of the movement 
would be of immense benefit both to it and to them.” 

Lord De L’Isle also mentioned that in 1944 Mr. Strachey 
had revised and republished his book Why You Should be a 
Socialist, which contained the remark that the “ giant strength 
of Russia is built on the concrete foundations of a Socialist 
economic system.” 


A Consistent Socialist 


that Mr. Strachey’s estrangement from Communism in 

1940 was due more to his dislike of the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov Pact (and the anti-war policy temporarily resulting 
from it) than to any fundamental rejection of Marxist doctrine. 
Nor is this really to be wondered at, since Marxism is still one 
of the principal ingredients of Socialism, here as elsewhere. 
Mr. Strachey does not differ essentially from a great many of 
his colleagues, including Mr. Attlee himself. Only, whereas 
in 1944 Mr. Attlee and others were already in office, Mr. 
Strachey was still in a position to be a consistent and out- 
spoken Socialist. 


[: would certainly appear from these last two quotations 


** Sack the Lot! ”’ 


T is evident, therefore, that Mr. Strachey had already 
eve considerable hostages to fortune before he ever 

became a Minister. But the overwhelming case for his 
returning now at once to the private life he should never 
have left rests quite as much upon his record after as upon 
his record before 1945. And it rests most of all upon that 
sense of fitness which has previously caused the downfall of 
State servants far more distinguished (in our opinion) than 
Mr. Strachey or any of his colleagues. Readers will surely 
feel, when they have studied the article by “‘ Augur ”’ which 
follows on the next page, that the need to-day is not only (to 
recall one famous phrase) ‘‘ Strachey Must Go,”’ but even more 
imperatively (to recall another) ‘‘ Sack the Lot ! ” 
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MR. ATTLEE’S CONSCIENCE 


By AUGUR 


UBLIC opinion in Britain is not happy about the fitness 
Pe Mr. John Strachey as head at the War Office. Public 

opinion wonders whether Mr. Attlee as Prime Minister did 
the right thing by appointing Mr. Strachey to that post at 
this particular moment. 

Distastefully, but grimly, the nation prepares itself to 
meet any threat. Obviously Communism is a threat; and 
many people doubt the sincerity of Mr. Strachey’s announced 
break with the Communist ideas he so strongly held only a 
few years ago. Is this the moment, people ask, to put such a 
man at the head of the British army ? 

The case of Mr. Strachey is Mr. Attlee’s really. For the 
problem would not have existed at all had not Mr. Attlee 
made the appointment on his own initiative. Why did he 
make it ? Mr. Attlee’s personality is not as shallow as a first 
impression suggests. For example, there is a romantic side to 
it still remaining unexplored. A great deal is to be learned 
from Mr. Attlee’s inordinately strong reaction to the romantic 
appeal of the International Brigades in Spain of which he 
became an honorary colonel. Anyhow the case of Mr. 
Strachey’s appointment is a case for Mr. Attlee’s conscience. 
In an official statement the Prime Minister has expressed his 
absolute faith in his Minister’s clean break with Communism. 

Is it possible that Mr. Attlee’s good faith was surprised, or 
alternatively does Mr. Attlee share with many less distin- 
guished people the capacity of wearing blinkers when a prob- 
lem does not shape according to taste? For information 
exists which makes one suspect Communist leanings in Mr. 
Strachey later than the officially given date for his break with 
Moscow. That is the question to be investigated. 

Without being necessarily conscious of the continuity of 
the twenty centuries of our Christian culture Western 
Europeans still accept Saint Paul as the ideal convert. The 
man was the Apostle of the Gentiles, and he was himself the 
greatest convert to Christ of all times. His radiance as a 
saint was not dimmed by his past as a vehement persecutor of 
Christians. For his conversion was gloriously complete, and 
his faith was frank, fearless and without the shadow even of 
a reserve upon it of any kind. Paul’s flock followed him as 
their natural shepherd. That was the crowning triumph— 
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without asking for it Paul had the faith of his disciples ; 
without bidding for it, he made others believe absolutely in 
the spiritual purity of his mission. 

In a democracy Saint Paul is the ideal guide, because 
the members of such a society cannot be ruled by force, but 
only by conviction. Therefore, it is not sufficient to be 
converted to an idea. The power must also be there of 
converting or convincing others. Many worthy persons fail 
solely because they lack the power of inspiring faith in them- 
selves as carriers of an idea, which nevertheless they possess. 
We remember the cases, before the First World War of Lord 
Haldane and Prince Louis of Battenberg. Haldane was the 
administrator who founded our modern armed forces. His of 
right should have been the leadership of the War Office during 
the first war with Germany. But Haldane did not inspire in 
the public mind that unquestioning faith in himself which the 


| 


| 


| 


situation demanded. Public opinion could not make itself | 


forget one sentence of many years before: ‘‘ Germany is my 
spiritual home.”’ 

Prince Louis was a fine commander of the Fleet. His 
were qualities which promised success in battle. He led 
the mobilisation. Yet he was not to be the leader. The 
public had not forgotten his kinship with the Hohenzollerns ; 
and so he did not keep the post which should have been his by 
right. 

, Haldane and Battenberg were two noble servants of the 
State. Can Mr. Strachey claim to be their superior, or even their 
equal ? If public opinion has doubts about his suitability for 
the special tasks of this moment, then the man who appointed 
him must have extremely good reasons for keeping Mr. 
Strachey at the War Office. If the original appointment was 
an error of judgment, persistence in it imposes an immense 
responsibility upon the man who made it. The issue which 
faces Mr. Attlee now is crystal-clear. Has Mr. Strachey— 
sincerely and completely—broken with his Communist ideals ? 
That is not impossible. But is it certain? Mr. Strachey’s 


| 


sympathy with Communism was not a fad. His Communist | 


faith was a deeply rooted conviction. He not only held it 
himself, but he did his best to make other people share it. 
His renunciation therefore should have been public in the 


broadest sense of the word and quite unreserved for the whole |} 


world to hear and judge. The Roman Catholics have a long | 


experience of converts from Communism—for example from 
the Daily Worker. From them they demand an unreserved 
renunciation of their heresy coupled with a period of strict 
trial; for the poison is obstinate and difficult to neutralise 
completely. The danger is all the greater, because Com- 
munism permits not only secret adherence but even a false 
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retractation, if that is in the interest of the cause, Another 
danger, of course, is in the fact that Socialism and Communism 
originated from the same source ; they have a natural affinity, 
and that is why Socialists so often, without realising it, serve 
as ‘‘ pacemakers ”’ for the Communists. 

Has Mr. Strachey made that irrevocable and unreserved 
retractation of his original Communist ideas ? We are told he 
has, but where is the full text of his statement ? Surely, if 
that retractation exists, it should be published over Mr. 
Strachey’s attested signature, and should be available to all. 
The trouble, as I see it, lies in the fact that we have no 
positive proof that Mr. Strachey has, since 1941, refrained 
from any action which might indicate the continuance of his 
Communist sympathies. On the contrary, evidence exists 
which makes one suspect the survival of those sympathies 
well into the period when Mr. Strachey had become a member 
of His Majesty’s Government. 

This leads me to the Bureau of Current Affairs, an 
organisation well known in London. One of the strangest 
facts about that organisation is that Mr. Attlee has been 
concerned with it from its beginning in the Spring of 1947. 
Mr. Anthony Eden, Acting Leader of the Opposition in 
the House of Commons, in June of that year put down a 
question to the Prime Minister in the following terms: 
“Whether, in view of the complaints made against the Bureau 
of Current Affairs, as a result of their issuing poster No. 26 of 
April 26, 1947, which contained objectionable references to 
friendly governments and matter of a party political character, 
the Prime Minister is satisfied that in future, under the new 
arrangements, authority will not be given by the Army Council 
to the publication of similar objectionable matter?” As a 
result of that question assurance was received from the Prime 
Minister that all future posters would be examined by 
the Army Council before being allowed to go to the Army. 
Beforehand, apparently, these posters issued by the Bureau 
went out to military establishments without any supervision 
by the authorities at all. 

The Bureau of Current Affairs was set up in peace time to 
take over the work done during the war years by a section of 
the War Office, supervised by the Adjutant-General. The 
official object of the Bureau was to keep the public informed 
of the trend of events week by week at home and abroad. 
One of the Bureau’s openly pursued objects was to issue large 
posters relating to current events for display in barracks, 
public libraries and Government offices in London and in the 
provinces. The questions in the Commons were put down by 
Mr. Eden and other members of the Opposition, because of 
numerous complaints received by them about the subversive 
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nature of a number of the posters issued by the Bureau over 
a period of some twelve months. The posters were reported 
to contain matter quite unsuitable for the instruction of young 
recruits. For instance, great prominence was given to doubts 
on the subject of conscription. The posters were shown to con- 
tain matter with a distinct Communist bias, in which not only 
were Russian policy and achievements presented in a favourable 
light, but those—even members of the British Government— 
who opposed Communism were represented unsympathetically. 
Mr. Bevin in particular was strongly criticised, by implication, 
not only with words but also with cartoons. It was suggested 
that he was subservient to the United States. Quite 
gratuitous prominence was given to the opposition to 
Mr. Bevin in the Commons by a group of Labour 
M.P.s. One poster was boldly entitled ‘‘ MacArthur’s 
Japan ?”’ Another, showing a map of the British Empire and 
drawing attention to sedition in various colonial territories, 
carried the cryptic headline ‘‘ Whose ‘Empire Day’ ?” 
General De Gaulle featured in one, with his appearance 
burlesqued, and dressed in Napoleonic garb. Stalin’s portrait 
figured on many of the posters as if he were a protagonist of 
peace in the world. 

After the distribution of these subversive posters had been 
discussed in the Commons, the matter was taken up by one 
of our leading provincial evening papers, the Yorkshire 
Evening News of Leeds. Asa result of the publicity given to 
the matter in Parliamentary debate the journal received a 
number of complaints from readers about these posters being 
put up in local food offices, where housewives had been 
surprised and shocked by their contents. After a thorough 
investigation the journal published on June 25, 1947 the 
following report, which until now has not been denied by the 
Ministry of Food or by any other Government department. 
The document is of interest and I give it in full :— 


Yorkshire Evening News Wednesday, June 25, 1947 


MYSTERY OF “ ANTI-BEVIN ” POSTERS 
SHOWN IN LEEDs ; Army ACTS 
Y. E. News Politician 


The Army Council, I understand, have ordered that the map 
reviews issued weekly by the Bureau of Current Affairs shall not be 
issued to units for posting in barracks and canteens before they have 
been passed by the War Office. 

That order is the result of complaints received about the contro- 
versial nature of some of the statements and illustrations published 
in the map reviews. 

Posters issued by the Bureau are regularly sent to the Leeds 
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Public Library for display. At present No. 30 in the series is on 
view on a display screen on the ground floor. 

This poster deals with the American negro lynching, the new 
India plan and holidays abroad, with reference to Max Intrator. 

The Ministry of Food, for example, has arranged for these map 
reviews to be put up regularly in all local food offices. 

Mr. Ernest Bevin has had his attention drawn to these map 
reviews because, it is alleged, some of the statements made in them, 
as well as cartoons reproduced, are opposed to the foreign policy 
which the Government has approved and which Mr. Bevin is apply- 
ing to Russia. Mrs. Strachey, wife of the Minister of Food, is the 
Public Relations Officer of the Bureau, and is said to be active in the 
distribution of these map reviews. 


That report by the Political Correspondent of the York- 
shire Evening News was, I repeat, never denied or in any way 
challenged by the Ministry of Food, or by any other Govern- 
ment department, including the official spokesman of the 
Prime Minister. That is worth noting—all the more so as, 
whenever possible, public relations officers of Government 
departments, including the office of the Lord President of the 
Council, have specialised in taking advantage of the smallest 
loophole to send in voluminous complaints and corrections. 

After a month of further enquiries the Yorkshire Evening 
News published the following report :— 


Friday, July 25, 1947 
THOSE POSTERS ANNOY U.S. 
Y. E. News Political Correspondent 


I learn that the current affairs posters attacking the Government’s 
policy are likely to have international repercussions. 

It is known that these posters have caused some concern in 
American circles. 

Asa result of questions in the House of Commons, it was assumed 
it had been decided that all future posters would be examined by 
the Army Council before being allowed to go to the Army. 

Some food offices have already discontinued using them, although 
the Food Ministry is understood to have paid thousands of pounds 
for them. 

Mrs. Strachey, wife of the Food Minister, is Public Relations 
Officer for Current Affairs. 

Many of these posters revealed a pro-Russian bias, and were 
pointedly anti-Bevin. Some attacked American policy. 


t 


Again that second report was left undenied and un- 
challenged by any responsible authority. The international 
repercussions referred to this time apparently came from 
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Washington, via the United States Embassy in London. 
The bureaucratic mills grind slowly but small, and American 
officials finally took notice of the anti-American propaganda 
persistently being published under the patronage of some 
British Government departments. Personal enquiries prove 
to me that the subversive posters became well known in 
Washington and relevant action followed. As a result of this 
diplomatic action, and perhaps on the direct initiative of 
Mr. Attlee, the distribution of those posters ceased and the 
Ministry of Food’s contract with the Bureau of Current 
Affairs was rescinded. 

The Bureau of Current Affairs is not an insignificant 
office for political propaganda. It occupies palatial premises 
at 117 Piccadilly, W.1, and it has at its disposal considerable 
funds for carrying on its activities. Government departments, 
including the Ministry of Food, have paid large sums for the 
provision of the posters I have described. That is in the 
reports I have quoted from the Yorkshire Evening News. At 
the time the sum mentioned as paid by the Ministry of Food 
alone was said to be of five figures. The Times in a letter 
published on April I0, 1950, reports the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust as showing in its annual report for 1946 the 
sum of £150,000 granted to the Bureau as a subsidy for the 
next five years. 

Was all that publicity arranged without the knowledge of 
the Minister of Food, who was then Mr. Strachey ? We have 
the two reports of the Yorkshire Evening News published 
three years ago and not denied in any detail. They say that 
at the time Mrs. Strachey was the Public Relations Officer in 
charge of the distribution of those posters. In 1950 the 
organs of the Bureau confirmed, without being pressed at all, 
that Mrs. Strachey severed her voluntary connection with the 
Bureau in August, 1947. The connection therefore un- 
doubtedly existed before that date. 

We have no proof that Mr. Attlee was personally informed 
of the American complaints about those posters. The fact 
may have been kept from him, for all that we know. But 
the public mind will now be set at rest only if Mr. Strachey 
can deny in unequivocal terms his knowledge of the contents 
of those posters and his ignorance of the subsidized arrange- 
ment for their distribution to local offices of the Ministry of 
Food, while he himself was Minister and his wife was Public 
Relations Officer at the Bureau from which they emanated. 


AUGUR. 
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FIRST REFLECTIONS ON THE BUDGET 
(House of Commons, April roth.) 


By R. Maup.ine, M.P. 


OR two and a quarter hours yesterday the Chancellor of 

the Exchequer addressed the House of Commons. To 

those of us who were sitting on the packed Conservative 
benches it seemed very much longer. And at the end of it 
the Chancellor had little to offer beyond the mixture as before. 
Apart from two changes of substance, he made little real 
alteration in the present size or structure of our tax burden. 
Seldom have so many words been used to say so little. 

The main changes he made were, of course, to impose 
additional taxation on petrol and on commercial vehicles, and 
to distribute the revenue he expects to gain from these sources 
in the form of income tax reliefs. Any reduction in income tax 
is to be welcomed and there is a lot to be said for extending 
the reduced rate concessions, because this will help to lessen 
the impact of income tax on the overtime earnings of the 
normal wage earner. On the other hand, there is little to be 
said for increasing the cost of motor transport in this country. 
Such increases in industrial costs must come back eventually 
to the consumer. We are already faced with substantial losses 
on the nationalised transport system, which we shall have to 
pay for either as taxpayers or as consumers, and the Budget 
will make this worse. It may be that the Chancellor wants to 
discourage road transport and thus drive more traffic to the 
nationalised railways. But the disparity between road and 
rail services and charges at the moment is so great that it is 
unlikely that this move will have much success, while on the 
other hand the Transport Commission will face an additional 
bill for petrol alone of £6,000,000 per annum. 

Last October the Chancellor was saying that unless we could 
quickly produce more and get our costs down, we should be 
facing a danger of widespread unemployment. Since then 
there has been growing pressure on the wages front, and the 
wage freeze policy, which is an essential part of the Chan- 
cellor’s whole plan, has been meeting an increasingly serious 
threat. One would have thought that the Chancellor, faced 
with this, would do something to halt and, if possible, reverse 
the continuing rise in the cost of living. He has done nothing 
of the sort. In fact, he has done the opposite. The only 
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concession he has made on purchase tax is in respect of high- 
quality motor cars. This was sensible, as there is no doubt 
that export prospects for this very important British product 
were being seriously damaged by the effect on the home market 
of the excessive rate of tax. But the same argument applies 
to many other articles which the Chancellor did not see fit 
to include in his concessions. On the other hand, he made a 
major increase in the purchase tax by imposing a new charge 
of 334 per cent. on commercial vehicles. This must add to 
the cost of transport and delivery services and therefore in 
the long run add to the cost of living. 

There were high hopes that he would do something again 
to reduce the beer duty. These hopes were doomed to dis- 
appointment. It is true that he made provision for a welcome 
increase in the quality of beer—in fact, it is to go halfway back 
to the quality we knew in the days of “‘ Tory misrule.” But 
beer sales have been falling because of the absence of cash in 
the consumer’s pocket, and it is poor consolation to the man 
who can no longer afford his customary glass of beer to know 
that, if he were able to afford it, it would be of better quality. 
Similarly with all the other suggestions that had been 
canvassed for reducing prices and thereby bringing down the 
cost of living—the Chancellor has ignored them all. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of his Budget is that 
it brings no help of any kind to people in the lowest income 
ranges. The many people who pay no income tax—railway- 
men and agricultural workers, for example, earning {£5 per 
week or less—get no benefit at all from his income tax con- 
cessions. On the other hand, they will certainly feel the 
effects of the increases imposed on the cost of transport and 
delivery services. The position of the lowest paid workers 
has in fact been worsened both relatively and absolutely by 
this Budget. This is astonishing in the face of the very strong 
pressure from the Trade Unions for improvement in the 
conditions of the lower-paid workers, a claim which has 
gained, not unnaturally, a great deal of public sympathy. 

The Chancellor himself said: ‘‘ The real difficulty is that 
there are still some cases of low earnings which are very 
difficult to correct without upsetting the relative wage levels 
that have been established within each industry for the 
different grades and classes of work of people employed in it. 
This is an immensely difficult problem to solve.’’ The Chan- 
cellor’s Budget will make the problem even more difficult and 
more urgent, and he appeared to have no solution of the 
problem to offer himself. 

The main effect of the Budget, therefore, may be to increase 
the difficulties of maintaining the present wage restraint policy. 
Apart from that, there is to be no significant change in our 
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position. Taxation and expenditure remain at excessive 
levels. Prospects for 1950 are grim. Prospects for 1951 are 
even grimmer. The Chancellor had to acknowledge that the 
yield from many taxes was falling off. For example, the beer 
duty will produce less this year, while the decline in profits 
severely affects Inland Revenue. At the same time expendi- 
ture continues to rise and will apparently go on rising. In 
these circumstances the prospect of any tax reliefs, either to 
stimulate thrift or to give incentives to greater enterprise or 
output, are very small. 

And so the country will have to continue to struggle 
forward under a burden of national and local taxation equiva- 
lent to 40 per cent. of the national income. The Chancellor 
appeared to contemplate this prospect with equanimity. But 
to those who study the picture of the national economy as a 
whole, with prices still rising, savings falling and industrial 
capital steadily drained away by excessive taxation, against a 
background of growing competition in world markets, the 
Chancellor’s complacency must cause great alarm. In the 
final paragraph of the Economic Survey for 1950 these words 
appear: “‘ The Government, therefore, regard it as of vital 
importance that we should continue the major economic and 
financial policies by which we have been guided over the last 
three years.’’ If you believe that statement, you may well 
consider the Chancellor’s Budget to be a good one: but if you 
do believe it, you would, in the famous Ducal phrase, believe 
anything. 

R. MAUDLING. 


THE KREMLIN AND THE PARTY: 
A WIDENING GULF 


By EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


Tee one thing about the Soviet Union which almost 
everyone has taken for granted since 1917 has been the 
Party, the All-Union Communist Party, through which 
the government is effectively carried on. Through all the 
fearful upheavals of the collectivisation and the first Five-Year 
Plans, the Party was firm, the Party was the State. Even the 
terrible purges of the middle ’thirties, which were essentially 
Party purges, wasting its ranks in exile and blood, did not 
shake the popular belief, inside as well as outside Russia, in 
the essential unity and integrity of the main body. After- 
wards, when all opposition to Stalin’s policies was finally 
wiped out, when in 1939 at the 18th (and last) Party Congress 
the new leadership crystallised out into the bunch that rules 
Russia to this day, it never seems to have occurred to anyone 
to question the absolute devotion of the Party to the régime 
for which it seemed to stand. 

But now it has to be questioned. It should have been 
questioned before, since the Party, as distinct from its Central 
Committee, has radically changed its character during the past 
ten years. Furthermore, there have been many odd little 
signs that things are not as they should be. Quite apart 
from many authenticated stories of the queer and un- 
Bolshevik behaviour of apparently loyal Party members in 
occupied Europe, free of the immediate restraints of Moscow, 
I myself noticed interesting departures from the expected 
when I was last in Russia three years ago. Serious-minded 
children grown up during the war were not joining the Kom- 
somol, the League of Communist Youth, which had always 
been the pride of all right-thinking adolescents. Gifted and 
energetic Komsomols and Komsomolkas were hesitating to 


apply for full Party membership when they reached their } 


twenties. The reasons given, when they were sorted out, were 
always the same: without in the least setting themselves up 
against the Party, these youngsters were bewildered by many 
of its actions and had come to the conclusion that it would be 
false to subscribe to a system they could not understand. On 


the other hand, it was plain that large numbers of the young | 
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were joining the Komsomol as a kind of snob club, like 
American college students with their fraternities. 

At the time I put these oddities down to a passing post-war 
upset, so strong was the hold of the Party legend on even the 
sceptical outsider. But the trouble lay deeper than that. 

Nobody would ever expect to find the Party free of cor- 
ruption. Just as it attracted the most devoted fanatics and 
unquestioning patriots, so it attracted every careerist in the 
Soviet Union, for obvious reasons. But, by and large, it 
included many of the best and most valuable men and women, 
the born leaders, who, for whatever reason, and with or with- 
out private reservations, had come to the conclusion that 
loyal service to the cause, and this alone, would bring ultimate 
happiness to their torn and driven country. During the war 
the casualties inflicted on the Party and the Komsomol were 
out of all proportion to their numbers ; yet in 1945 the Party 
was larger than ever before, with 6 million members, compared 
with 4 million in 1941, while the Komsomol had 15 million, 
compared with 10 million in 1941. Hundreds of thousands 
had joined as an expression of emotional solidarity ; and, 
when the war was at its height, almost the only qualification 
for membership was the achievement of distinction in some 
field of war-time activity. The greater part of the new 
members were not active Marxists and ignored the subtleties 
of the Party line, leaving that to the “ theorists.”” Many were 
Soviet patriots who had come to hope that the Russian 
people, having proved themselves in war, would be allowed 
more rope when it was over. Many were out for what they 
could get in the way of privilege. 

It is impossible to tell what has been at the back of Stalin’s 
mind in his consistent policy of expanding, or diluting, the 
Party. It used to be said that the Party fluctuated in size 
according to the needs of the moment ; but this was not so. 
Under Stalin it has steadily increased until now, as already 
observed, it has quite changed its character. The only major 
decrease was at the time of the great purges, which heavily 
reduced its ranks. But almost at once it grew larger again, 
and the sudden war-time expansion was no more than a swift 
acceleration of an existing process. The main result of this 
expansion has been to increase the authority of the Central 
Committee and reduce the importance of the rank and file, so 
that now there is a gulf between the two which is almost as 
absolute as the gulf between Party and non-Party. In other 
words, by expanding the Party, Stalin has reduced the govern- 
ing circle. Whether this was calculated and deliberate or 
purely accidental it is impossible to say. From what we know 
of Stalin, it is likely to have been deliberate. But although 
the effect has been to strengthen the control of the ruling set 
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inside the Central Committee, it has also been to weaken the 
traditional influence of the Party, as an ideological shock 
corps, throughout the country, and thus to distort the whole 
machinery of government. 

The Party as understood by Lenin was a small body of 
devoted and disciplined leaders skilled in Bolshevik theory 
and ready to lay down their lives at a word. This was the 
Party which Stalin, as its General Secretary, packed with his 
own supporters in his fight for supremacy. Theoretically 
it represented the politically conscious elements of the 
dictating proletariat, the vanguard. Every year or two 
it met in a general Congress to hear a situation report, 
discuss future policy, and elect or re-elect its Central 
Committee. The last time this machinery was_ used 
was in 1939. There should have been another Congress in 
1943. When it did not take place everyone put it down to the 
war. But five years have gone by since the war, ten since the 
last Congress ; and the Central Committee, in spite of many 
incidental changes, has become in effect a self-perpetuating 
body—and with it the special standing committees—the 
Politburo, the Orgburo, the Party Control Commission, and 
the Party Secretariat, to which it delegates its executive 
powers. These form the reality behind the constitutional 
facade of the Soviets. The gulf between the seventy-one 
members of the Central Committee and the Party as a whole 
grows wider as year after year goes by without a Congress. 
It is possible that it has now grown so wide that without a 
surgical operation on the Party there can never be another 
Congress. At this time last year there was every sign that the 
1gth Party Congress was in active preparation ; but nothing 
happened. Or, rather, what happened was the multiplication 
of signs of a major domestic crisis inside the U.S.S.R. During 
the past few months it has become clear that this crisis 
involves the Party itself. It has every appearance of a crisis 
of confidence ; but just how deep it goes we cannot yet tell. 

All that so far emerges is that the Party is suffering an 
upheaval which, in a quiet and subdued way (the Russians 
can no longer permit themselves the wasteful extravagance of 
wholesale liquidation), may be scarcely less radical than the 
purges of the middle ’thirties. The picture is confused because 
it includes two separate issues which are hopelessly mixed up. 
The first is the disturbance caused by obscure conflicts inside 
the Politburo itself. It is no good pretending to know whether 
these conflicts are purely personal and called into being by 
rivalry for the succession to Stalin, or whether they arise from 
opposing policies, or both. But since the dismissal of Voznes- 
sensky a year ago there have been changes enough at the top 
of the hierarchy to show that the Central Committee is not as 
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monolithic as it tries to look. The most that can be said is 
that Malenkov, the chief Party boss, has been engaged in 
extensive manceuvring to tighten his grip on the Party 
machine and that he has been meeting heavy opposition, 
perhaps from Beria, backed by all the weight of the police, 
perhaps by others. Manceuvres of this kind radiate shocks 
which are felt in local Party headquarters all over the land. 

The second and probably more important issue is the 
increasing alienation of the rank and file of Party officials 
from the policies of the Central Government. There is little 
doubt that Malenkov is exploiting this as a pretext for 
making changes favourable to himself. It is also possible that 
others, jealous of his position, are exploiting it to discredit 
Malenkov. But when all is said, it is clear enough that the 
broad masses of the Party are growing away from the Kremlin. 
And, indeed, it could hardly be otherwise. 

It could hardly be otherwise since, as we have seen, the 
Party has been allowed, or encouraged, to expand until it has 
become less a closed circle of fanatics than a cross section of 
the best talent in the country, men and women who are 
Russians before they are Bolsheviks. In spite of the drive to 
improve Party education after the war, it can safely be said 
that a great proportion of the 15 million Komsomols and the 
6 million Party members are not in the least actively interested 
in Leninist or Stalinist theory, but only at best in making the 
Soviet Union a decent place to live in and at worst in their own 
careers. The most fleeting study of the Soviet press during 
the past years has shown that the Kremlin has been deeply 
concerned about the low level of ideological consciousness 
in the Party as a whole, and its consequent failure to apply 
Bolshevik methods in its leadership of the people. During 
the past six months the ceaseless campaign to stir the Party 
up and make it properly aware of its duties and responsibilities 
has imperceptibly been transformed (Malenkov’s call for 
renewed self-criticism last December was what really marked 
the change) into something altogether new, a_ highly 
documented, detailed, sustained and hectoring attack on 
countless individual officials and Party organisations, no 
longer for mere ideological slackness, but also for inefficiency 
and corruption ; above all for conniving at all those traditional 
Russian practices which make the task of central government 
so hard—the hoodwinking of government inspectors, the 
falsification of returns, the misappropriation of communal 
funds, the encouragement of direct barter between factories 
and collective farms, the private sale of collective land, and, 
in industry, the failure to keep production flowing. These 
attacks have been accompanied by wholesale changes in the 
regional Party offices and the replacement of old hands by 
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new men who, to judge by the instructions repeated ad 
nauseam in the local press, may be politically reliable but are 
often far from conversant with their proper administrative 
duties. 

It is possible that these charges are not true. In that case 
the campaign can mean only one of two things: either that 
there is a major struggle for power in the Politburo, which is 
tearing the Party organisation apart, or else that the mood of 
the people is so bad, and the consequent decline in production 
so alarming, that scapegoats have to be found to divert 
popular indignation from the shortcomings of the central 
government. If, on the other hand, the charges are in fact 
true, then it means that the expanded Communist Party is 
failing as an instrument of government and no longer fulfilling 
its hitherto indispensable function as the strong right arm 
of the Kremlin agents, goading, beckoning and bullying the 
inarticulate masses into ever greater efforts. It means that 
the Party itself has grown cynical and apathetic, infected 
with the weariness of a nation driven too hard for too long, 
until, no doubt unconsciously, it has come to align itself with 
the people in passive resistance against the central tyranny. 
If this is so, a situation is produced not unlike the situation 
which would arise in an army if the N.C.O.’s were suddenly 
found to be siding with the men against the officers. It means 
that the Party is going native, and that the only instrument 
of coercion left to the government is the naked force of the 
police with a vested interest in the status quo. 

At present it is impossible to sort the matter out. But, no 
matter how one looks at it, the situation is seen to be a 
serious one. It shows that the Kremlin also has its head- 
aches. And it arises directly from the almost intolerable 
strain placed on the Russian people by Stalin’s decision to cut 
himself off from the West and force an exhausted people to 
turn their backs on relaxation, to forgo for another long term 
the legitimate fruits of their own tremendous labours, in 
order to provide the sinews for a struggle against all the world 
in which they do not believe. 


EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 
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MR. ACHESON’S TWO COLD WARS 


By DENYS SMITH 


| Te: American Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, is having 


to fight two cold wars. At a time when his whole atten- 

tion should be devoted to checking the increased vigour 
of the Russian offensive against the West, he is harassed and 
diverted by an onslaught in bis rear. He must face both 
Congress and the Kremlin. He is not merely engaged in a 
contest with Joseph Stalin abroad, but with Senator Joseph 
McCarthy at home. 

For a young man new to the political arena Mr. McCarthy 
has stirred up a remarkable amount of dust. It all began when 
the Republican National Committee called for volunteers to 
sally forth on the annual Lincoln Day festivities and make 
speeches for the party. Never a man to shun the limelight, 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin offered his talents and 
sought advice. It was suggested that he should identify 
himself with the anti-Communist cause. But instead of 
attacking Communism in the abstract Mr. McCarthy decided 
to attack it in the State Department. Far from treating these 
charges as light-heartedly as they had been made, the State 
Department, much to Mr. McCarthy’s surprise it is said, 
challenged him to produce proof. Mr. McCarthy found himself 
embarked on a campaign from which he could not withdraw 
without damaging his political reputation. 

Like the circus barker Mr. McCarthy kept promising great 
sensations, but his actual exhibits did not fulfil the advance 
publicity. Finally he staked his whole case on a mysterious 
“ top Soviet agent ”’ who sat in the State Department directing 
the Communist spy ring. After several days’ silence this 
menacing figure turned out to be Professor Owen Lattimore 
whose politics have undoubtedly been a shade pink, but whose 
connection with the State Department was extremely remote. 


' McCarthy insisted he had a desk there, but no official ever 


appears to have seen it. 

For a time there was popular reluctance to dismiss Senator 
McCarthy’s general thesis of Communists in the State Depart- 
ment despite the irresponsible nature of his specific charges. 
Only the most innocent-minded could doubt that at this phase 
of the cold war the Soviet Union must have a very effective 
espionage network in the United States. It did not seem 
inconceivable that it should spread to the State Department. 
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One State Department official of prominence, Mr. Julian 
Wadleigh, had admitted handing secret papers to Communist 
couriers such as Whittaker Chambers before the war; and 
another, Mr. Alger Hiss, had been convicted of perjury for deny- 
ing that he had done so. The conviction of Mr. Hiss exposed 
the Democratic Administration to Republican attack. Mr, 
Acheson was Hiss’s friend. President Truman had termed the 
Hiss case a “ red herring ”’ brought up to injure his chances of 
re-election. 

The Republicans talked about investigating the Hiss 
influence in the State Department. The Democrats remained 
silent, and were horrified when Mr. Acheson defiantly answered 
a Press conference question with the comment, “I do not 
intend to turn my back on Alger Hiss.’’ They felt that when 
a man took public office he was under an obligation to observe 
some limitations on his personal conduct and remarks. 

The attacks on Mr. Acheson, which reached their culminat- 
ing point with Mr. McCarthy, sprang in part from his own 
personal vulnerability, but in far greater part from the shock 
and dismay at the diplomatic defeats which had followed the 
war. The victories of the Generals and Admirals, it appeared, 
had been thrown away by the politicians and diplomats. The 
most galling defeat was the Communist success in China and 
the consequent Communist threat to the independent nations 
on the outer rim of Asia. There were other military and 
diplomatic setbacks. Americans were being tried and 
convicted as spies and chivvied out of satellite countries with 
accompanying indignities and the United States could do 
nothing but protest in helpless impotence. The Russians had 
learned all about the atomic bomb from a British spy. The 
Western world itself seemed to be at sixes and sevens and 
unable to agree on a long range of problems both economic and 
political. 

Nobody can prove that a tougher policy towards the 
Russians from the time of the Yalta Conference would have 
been any more successful. Those who now, with the benefit 
of hindsight, maintain that it would were not conspicuous then 
in denouncing the policies they criticise to-day. But in the 
area of China the critics have a better case, for they can argue 
that erroneous policies were followed long after the Communist 
threat had been recognised, and can maintain that if American 
policy towards Western Europe had been as confused and 
defeatist as American policy towards China, the Mediterranean 
might now have been a red sea. Mr. Hiss was for a time 
Assistant Chief in the Far Eastern Division of the State 
Department. Those who accepted the verdict of the Court 
considered the Chinese disaster had thereby assumed a new 
aspect. It was bad enough that there should have been 
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criminal misjudgment of Russia’s aims and intentions. But 
now the probability had to be faced that these misjudgments 
were not accidental, but due to the prejudiced advice of men 
who placed the interests of Communism above those of the 
United States. 

The State Department has always been the target of 
political criticism. It was concerned with foreigners and 
foreigners had no vote. Some Secretaries of State have had 
political strength in their own right, for example, Mr. Hull 
and Mr. Byrnes. If they were attacked they could count on 
being defended in Congress. But there was no political profit 
in defending the State Department as such, and since Mr. 
Acheson had no political strength in his own right he found 
few defenders among the Democratic politicians till it became 
clear rather late in the day that the Republican attacks were 
not only damaging Mr. Acheson, but the Democratic Party 
and the nation itself. 

Another factor was that the bi-partisan foreign policy had 
begun to fall apart, mainly because of the illness of its Republi- 
can architect, Senator Vandenberg. The leaders of the opposite 
wing of the party became more powerful and were able to 
wield more influence. They were not troubled about the 
effect which attacks on the State Department might have on 
the United States abroad because they had never become 
reconciled with the réle of leadership in international affairs 
which the United States had assumed by force of circumstance 
since the war. The bi-partisan foreign policy had also suffered 
because President Truman had made little effort to keep it 
alive and at times seemed to feel it a political handicap that 
any Republicans should be given any credit for anything good. 
For all these reasons the time was ripe in the United States 
for a McCarthy as it had been ripe in England in 1678 for a 
Titus Oates. 

Mr. Acheson’s present objective is to educate the whole 
country to an awareness of the Russian character, aim and 
purpose. It is ironic that at such a time he must divert his 
energies and his efforts to proving that he is not a pro- 
Communist or harbourer of Communists. Mr. Acheson 
occupied a high position in the State Department during and 
immediately after the war. He is therefore associated by his 
critics with the policy of Russian appeasement which lost 
Eastern Europe, placed Western Europe for a time in jeopardy 
and ultimately sacrificed China. His critics go on to argue 
that some of those responsible for these policies are still in the 
Department influencing Mr. Acheson. It is a charge which is 
tefuted by its own illogicality. No one could call present 
American policy one of Russian appeasement. In fact while 
the Secretary is attacked by a section of the Republicans for 
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being too “ soft ’’ towards Communists, he is being criticised 
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by some members of his own party for being too “ rigid ” 
towards Russia. He should, they consider, make a new effort 
to reach agreement which, though it may fail, will at least 
satisfy the public conscience that the responsibility for 
disagreement is not that of the West. 

Moreover, Mr. Acheson is as much responsible as General 
Marshall for the adoption of the Marshall Plan, which has 
saved Western Europe from an economic collapse which would 
have invited Communism. He is now trying to win support 
for a positive policy of aid to the nations on the outer rim of 
Asia which still have some chance of remaining independent. 
But those who now criticise past Democratic Administrations 
for failing to realise the nature of the Russian threat were the 
same who opposed adequate Marshall Plan funds, and are now 
reluctant to accept a programme to aid South-East Asia. 

Mr. Acheson’s present task is to persuade the American 
public that there is no short-cut to peace; that it is not 
enough for Mr. Truman and Marshal Stalin to get their feet 
under the same table, as the phrase goes, to bring about a 
meeting of minds. He is trying to win the American public 
over to the conception of ‘ total diplomacy,” in which all 
national energies must unite as they did for total war. Mr. 
Acheson’s programme has been criticised as a negative 
programme. So for that matter are the Ten Commandments. 
But in reality it is not a negative programme ; it is merely a 
programme which offers no magic solution. Its essence is to 
build up areas of strength wherever possible, because strength 
is the only thing which Russia respects. Mr. Acheson compares 
Russian policy to a river. “‘ You cannot argue with a river. 
You can dam it up, you can deflect it, but you cannot argue 
with it.”” Where there has been strength, as in Greece and 
Western Europe, the Russians and Communism have been 
forced into retreat. They were not checked by talks across a 
table. Where there was no strength, as in China, Communism 
has been successful. The reason the United States could assist 
Western Europe and Greece was that she only had to supply 
the ‘‘ missing component.” In China everything was lacking, 
and to have tried to build it into an area of strength would 
have meant that the United States would have had to exert so 
tremendous an effort that she would merely have turned 
herself into an area of weakness. 

Mr. Acheson expressed the essential features of his policy 
in this statement. ‘“‘ Agreements reached with the Soviets are 
useful when those agreements register facts or a situation 
which exists, and they are not useful when they are merely 
agreements which do not register the existing facts. . . . So 
it has been our basic policy to build situations which will 
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extend the area of possible agreement, that is to create strength 
instead of the weakness which exists in many quarters... . 
Now this road is a very long one and a very difficult one. It 
takes continuity of purpose, perseverence, sacrifice, and it 
takes more than almost anything else very steady nerves.”’ 

This was not a very heartening prospect for the American 
public. Instead of being promised an end to the cold war they 
were Offered the beginning of a new ice age. It was not 
surprising that some should have listened to the siren call of 
the Soviet peace offensive, even though that peace offensive 
was accompanied by determined efforts to drive the last 
vestiges of Western influence from behind the Iron Curtain, 
by Communist-fomented strikes in France and Italy and 
further warlike gestures in Berlin. The most alluring feature 
of the Soviet peace offensive was the theory of “‘ coexistence.” 
The Communist and Western worlds should define their 
spheres of influence and live within them, if not in friendship 
then at least not in hostility. The theory is not a new one ; 
it has been advanced by Stalin from time to time and was 
regarded as a personal theory of his own rather than an 
orthodox Soviet canon. It has never before, however, been 
given such concentrated attention. It was a main theme of 
the Stalin birthday celebrations and again advanced in the 
series of pre-election speeches. The older Leninist doctrine 
was that so long as the two systems, Capitalist and Marxist, 
exist there will be conflict. The new Russian theme appears 
to be an effort to graft the theory of coexistence on to the older 
theory. Coexistence is possible, though as long as the capitalist 
(for which one should read democratic) world survives, the 
“menace of an imperialist attack on the U.S.S.R.”’ will exist. 
The Russian conditions for coexistence appear to be an 
agreement to leave Russia in undisturbed sway over Eastern 
Europe and China, including the right to liquidate Marshal 
Tito. Nothing approaching a formal proposal has been made, 
but already the informal suggestion has been rejected by Mr. 
Acheson in a series of speeches which he made on the Pacific 
coast in March. 

Mr. Acheson agreed that the two systems could exist 
concurrently. The two worlds were irreconcilable, but the 
situation could be made livable. ‘‘ Good and evil can and do 
exist concurrently in the whole great realm of human life.” 
Whether coexistence was possible would depend upon Russian 
policy. If the two systems were to exist peaceably Russia 
must change its policy in seven directions which the Secretary 
named. These amounted, in effect, to a proposal that Russia 
should withdraw its armies, its power influence, and its 
propaganda behind the Russian frontiers. There are two 
important points implicit in Mr. Acheson’s statements. In the 
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first place, he did not insist that the defeat or collapse of the 
Soviet Empire was the only way to give assurance to the world, 
In the second place, he was not going to appease the 
Russians at the expense of the satellite States and agree that 
their fate would be left entirely in Russian hands, which 
appears to be an essential feature of the Russian coexistence 
formula. The West has learned too much from its experience 
with the Nazis to believe that this concession, if granted, 
would be Stalin’s “last territorial demand.” There is an 
element of encouragement in the fact that Russia should seek 
such terms of agreement on coexistence. If the Soviet system 
was truly monolithic, the grip of the Kremlin on the satellites 
really firm, why should Stalin seek an agreement to be allowed 
a free hand? There would be no need for the West to 
acknowledge the Russian sphere of influence if the satellites 
were truly loyal. 

One of the things with which Mr. Acheson has to contend 
is the popular illusion that the only alternative to some kind 
of intimacy with Stalin is war. A variant of this thesis is that 
since intimacy is obviously impossible the only thing is to start 
a preventive war. There are, as already méntioned, influential 
Democratic Senators who believe that there should be a 
dramatic top level conference or a dramatic new approach. 
Even if it led to nothing the Western world would feel happier 
for having made the attempt. Here once again there is an 
undercurrent of belief that the only alternative to friendly 
agreement is war. There is another powerful group in the 
Congress who believe that a Federal Union of the West should 
be created which would confront the Soviets with such a 
cohesive accumulation of power that it would never dare move 
against it. Finally, there is Mr. Walter Lippmann, who holds 
that the two systems can only coexist if a third system is 
created—a buffer state system. A neutralised buffer belt of 
nations, with Germany as its nucleus, should be established 
from Scandinavia to the Balkans. A similar policy could also 
be adopted in the Far East. The American policy of creating 
areas of strength to contain Communism, Mr. Lippmann holds, 
is directly contrary to the interests of both Germany and 
Japan. Neither Western Germany nor Japan is offered 
effective security. Germany is not offered unity and access 
to eastern markets. Japan is not offered access to the Asiatic 
mainland. German unity would only be both possible and 
achieved on terms acceptable to the West if it became a 
neutralised buffer state. Japan could only become economic- 
ally self dependent if it too became a neutral buffer state. 

This thesis, though attractive, presupposes the agreement 
between Russia and the West which it is designed to solve. 
There would be no guarantee that buffer states could long 
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remain buffer states. During the war Stalin and Mr. Churchill 
agreed that Russian-Western influence in Yugoslavia should 
be fifty-fifty, and in Bulgaria and Rumania eighty-twenty— 
whatever that might mean. The proposal was somewhat 
similar to the buffer state proposal and the fate of the proposed 
buffer state might well be the same as that of the Balkan 
satellites. 

Mr. Acheson’s sales campaign for “ total diplomacy ” and 
his explanation of what must be done before the two world 
systems of Russia and the West can safely coexist in mutual 
disrespect has been forced into the background by the antics 
of Senator McCarthy. But Senator McCarthy may yet prove 
to have been a blessing in disguise. He has acted as a catalyst ; 
Republicans and Democrats alike have been forced to come 
forward and declare themselves. The President has been 
spurred to assume a leadership in foreign affairs which he has 
been neglecting. Mr. Acheson no longer walks alone. If the 
doubt and confusion created abroad has left no permanent 
scars, then American foreign policy will be in a sounder 
position in the future ; for it can at least be taken for granted 
that such attacks will not occur again. They harm the man 
who makes them more than they do his intended victims. 


DENYS SMITH. 


PAKISTAN AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


By Joun Biccs-DAVISON 


- MAN shall walk through the land offering charity and 
As find none to accept it.”” Thus the Prime Minister 
of Pakistan addressing the International Islamic 
Industrial and Commercial Conference at Karachi. To 
capitalism and Communism alike he opposed the social 
teaching of Islam. If fulfilment be a distant prospect, the 
idea of a State and a company of States ruled by the message 
of a Prophet of God contrasts boldly with the separation of 
the social and political sphere from that of religion which has 
dominated Western lands in post-medizval times. 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan has not yet been to Moscow and has 
accepted invitations to Washington and Ottawa, but the dan- 
ger of war with the Republic of India and the seeming indif- 
ference of British policy have enlarged pro-Soviet sentiment 
in a country where Communism has no hold. Only lately 
have diplomatic missions been exchanged. Pakistan, a mem- 
ber of the Commonwealth of Nations, lays claim to leadership 
in a region vital to the safety of the non-Soviet world ; and 
there are reasons why she may find Russian overtures 
increasingly attractive. These are facts to give us pause. 

Pakistan appears no longer as two intransigent fragments 
of the Indian sub-continent, but as the greatest, as she is the 
largest, Muslim State, able through her geographical position 
and her influence in Islam to alter the balance of world power. 
Many of the Muslim League to-day are looking for other 
associations than the British, for to Pakistan the Common- 
wealth has proved a disappointment. 

The feeling that Muslim loyalty was ill rewarded and that 
the retiring British gave most encouragement to those who 
gave them most trouble goes back to the transfer of power 
and even before that. It would be unjust to attack British 
statesmen and administrators who doubted the feasibility of 
Pakistan. It was not only Left Wing sympathisers with 
Indian aspirations who accepted the Congress (and Indian 
Liberal) view that India, having been unified under Company 
and Crown, should in freedom remain united. Congress 
propaganda, financed by the Hindu rich, was skilful and 
overwhelming ; it greatly influenced opinion in America, 
itself the product of national revolution. 

But if the British, the few British who thought about the 
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India for which they were responsible, were sceptical about 
Pakistan, so were the Muslims themselves. It was but recently 
that their politicians thought of Pakistan as more than a 
student’s dream. The difficulties were formidable. The 
Muslim population was scattered in the Peninsula, although 
it had a great majority in the North-West. Problems of 
defence and currency and communications seemed over- 
whelming. What secured the triumph of the impossible were 
the personality and diplomacy of Jinnah, backed by a popular 
conviction that Islam was in danger. The Quaid-e-Azam 
himself came from the National Congress. Personal ambition 
doubtless had weight, but the transfer of his allegiance 
symbolises the very gradual realisation of thinking Indian 
Muslims that, once the impartial protection of the British 
was removed, there would be nothing for their community 
but subjection to the Hindu millions and the will of an authori- 
tarian Congress. 

I first saw clearly the reality of Pakistan when serving in 
one of the Punjab districts during the Provincial Elections of 
1945. It was expected that Congress and League majorities 
would be returned in the Hindu- and Muslim-majority Pro- 
vinces respectively. But there was one doubtful starter, the 
Punjab. Until now one of the answers to the Pakistan 
theory had been the supremacy there of a Unionist Party 
based neither upon nationalism nor upon religion but upon 
the economic interest of the landed. But, as the departure 
of the British drew near, so did Unionism lose its hold. Sir 
Sikandar Hayat Khan and his fellow-Muslims in the Unionist 
Ministry had kept a foot in the League camp under the 
formula of the Sikandar-Jinnah Pact. Sir Sikandar’s death 
and the Governor’s dismissal of his son from the Ministry of 
his successor, Malik Khizr, were events which marked a 
pronounced change of political groupings. Clan feuds, such 
as that of the Noons and Tiwanas of the Shahpur district, 
played their part, but the increase of the League’s strength in 
the Punjab at the expense of the Unionist Party also meant 
that the Faithful of the Province were becoming conscious 
of the need to secure their position in the doubtful days to 
come. 

This post-war Election thus had a more than provincial 
importance. It was bitterly fought. The Muslim League 
used to the full the Islamic sentiment of the electorate; the 
Unionists brought to bear the weight and prestige of the 
administrative machine. It is not unusual in the East for 
officials to support the campaigns of the ruling party ; in the 
Punjab the Unionist Ministers had made it worth their while. 
This is not to say that impartiality was unknown, or that there 
were not junior Muslim officials who from prescience or 
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conviction lent aid to the Opposition. But it is a fact that 
‘certain officers of the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Police misused their position in the Districts and Sub-divisions 
to secure the return of Unionist candidates. Motives were 
mixed. Some may have been attracted by the prospect of 
promotions, congenial postings, or an O.B.E. Others were 
impelled by gratitude for Unionist loyalty in peace and war. 
They were thankful that the Unionists had stood for communal 
peace and by working provincial autonomy successfully and 
without interruption had set an example in India. 

I found myself Presiding Officer at a polling station, which 
was a marquee pitched between chickens and camels in the 
dusty courtyard of a Canal Department rest-house. The 
candidates’ agents stood near ; they claimed the right to see the 
Presiding Officer mark with his red pencil the ballot papers of 
the illiterate voters. Police precautions against riot and 
disturbance were thorough: a Unionist supporter had lately 
lost an ear in the headquarter town ; at another polling station 
there had been an attempt to seize the ballot boxes. It had 
been arranged for the sake of peace that the camps of the 
Unionist and the League supporters, where many goats were 
sacrificed to the party cause and voters feasted and coaxed 
and taught their duty, should be pitched in separate villages. 

The first day—the Election took several days—passed 
peacefully, being reserved for the Hindu constituency. 
Village agents waved Congress tricolors; Congress election 
agents were deferential and chatted amicably with the 
police. Nearly all the votes went to a Scheduled Caste 
(“ Untouchable ’’) candidate with the Congress ticket. For 
Hindus, as for Muslims, the issues were plain. The Congress 
did well next day also, when votes were cast for the Sikh 
constituency. The Muslims went to the poll on the remaining 
days. 

At first the Muslim League agents, smooth, pleaders 
from Lahore, were fussy and legalistic, and I was eyed 
suspiciously when I marked the papers of their supporters. 
I hotly told them that I took this ill, and after that I was 
believed. It was a new and unpleasant experience to find 
doubt cast on the integrity of a British officer. The supreme 
justification of foreign recruitment had been the European 
aloofness from faction, and I could scarcely be surprised at 

the attitude of the Leaguers at my polling station; 4 
Provincial Civil Service officer connected with the conduct of 
the election had already suggested to me a means whereby 
I could abuse my position as Presiding Officer to reduce 
the number of votes recorded for the Muslim League. 

Despite pressure and intimidation, the League became # 
this Election of 1945 the largest single party in the Punjab 
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Legislative Assembly. The Unionists still clung to office, 
however, by means of an alliance with the Akali Sikhs and 
the Congress. This was an unnatural coalition, and states- 
manship should have been exerted in this Muslim-majority 
Province to secure the formation of a Ministry based on the 
Muslim League but including representatives of the minority 
communities. No such attempt was made and all opportunities 
were lost of a Muslim-Sikh agreement which might have fore- 
stalled the massacres of 1947. Countless Muslim lives could 
have been saved by this means, and, as for the Sikhs, an 
autonomous Khalsa region within Western Pakistan would 
have met their case far better than their division between two 
Provinces and two Dominions. 

Explanations of anti-British feeling in Pakistan are 
often limited to such factors as the Mountbattens’ pre- 
dilection for Hindu leaders and the Radcliffe Boundary 
Award. It has been suggested in this essay, however, that 
distrust of British intentions and behaviour is of rather older 
origin and may therefore be hard to remove. But removed 
it must be, whatever the origins. 

We must accept the decision of the Commonwealth 
Premiers on India’s future status, for no one who believes in 
the Commonwealth and the causes it upholds would wish to 
see even a republican India go. But it is difficult to deny 
that in three major disputes with India, over the division of 
the old Indian Army, over canal water and over Kashmir, 
Pakistan is in the right and feels that if the Commonwealth 
is worth the candle disputes between members will require 
something more constructive than benevolent indifference. 

The two successors of our Indian Empire must combine 
their defences, and we can help to achieve this by improving 
our relations with both and whenever possible assisting 
their reconciliation. Both countries dispose of military and 
administrative resources superior to those of other Asians land 
and those resources should be properly employed within the 
Commonwealth plan of defence. It is intolerable that under 
British Commanders-in-Chief in Delhi and Karachi, troops who 
fought side by side against Italians, Germans and Japanese 
should glower at each other in the disputed hills of Kashmir. 
It is intolerable that there should be talk of war in either 
country and the recent tenative rapprochement between the 
two Prime Ministers is a more hopeful beginning—but only a 
beginning. 

To-day the Dominions, like the United Kingdom, must 
take a lead in the organisation of regional defence. To India 
and to Australia it falls to play decisive parts in South-East 
Asia and the Pacific. In East Bengal and the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts Pakistan has a common frontier with Communist- 
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threatened Burma, a fact which reinforces the argument for 
a common defence of the Indian sub-continent. But she also 
looks north and west to Soviet Asia and the Middle East. 

Pakistan has her grievances; she has also cause for 
gratitude to the many Englishmen who helped her in hard 
days. When, with Partition, Hindu capital took flight and 
hordes of destitute Muslim refugees were marching in, weary, 
wounded or sick, it was possible to doubt her ability to bear 
the strain. The Dominion’s economy looked as if it might 
break down ; the administration was crippled by the loss of 
British officers—many of the Punjab Commission, for reasons 
obvious to those who have read so far. But Pakistan has 
survived ; she has survived the death of her founder, the first 
Governor-General. Her budget is balanced; she has a 
favourable balance of trade with the United States, and has 
not devalued her rupee. Her strength is in a peasantry and 
people armed with a patriotism identified with Islam. The 
Pakistanis are a proud and generous nation. Bad memories 
will fade, if we do but play our part. 


Joun Biccs-DAvIsON. 


10th April 1950. 


FARM AND GARDEN 


BRITAIN’S WOODLANDS 
By GEORGE GODWIN 


HE time is not yet, though it may be not distant, when 

we shall look to our natural resources as men cast away 

at sea look to their water casks. Should that time come 
our wealth in woodlands will assume a significance at present 
recognised by the expert only. Already our spending power 
to supplement by foreign imports our native-grown timber is 
somewhere near its limit. Timber is a heavy bulking cargo 
and hence uneconomic of bottoms in a post-war world whose 
maritime fleets were depleted during the years of war. It is 
significant that already there is not soft wood enough to floor 
houses now under construction; that inferior materials are 
being used as wood substitutes. 

Two salient facts emerge from a survey of the world timber 
situation. First, that the timber resources of the world are 
decreasing. (The Economic Committee of the League of 
Nations report—The Timber Problem—estimated that the 
world cut exceeded annual growth by 50 per cent.) The 
report of the Forestry Sub-committee of the Imperial Confer- 
ence six years earlier had already predicted that world 
shortage of soft woods—those used for the largest number of 
general purposes—we are now experiencing. Secondly, that 
the demands being made upon these decreasing stands are 
increasing, and are doing so at an accelerating rate. 

This destruction of the timber wealth of the world has 
not been due entirely to the excessive demands made upon 
the forests by two world wars. In Britain between the 
11th and 15th centuries there was no practice of forestry 
whatsoever. Men cut as they chose: they seldom planted for 
renewal. The Statute of Woods (1543) was the first parlia- 
mentary recognition of the national importance of the forests. 
It stopped excessive cutting and imposed the duty of planting. 
In the reign of Elizabeth there was a national movement 
which resulted in the creation of many of the oak forests that 
flourish to this day. 

The Elizabethan policy of open planting was not a qualified 
success, for many an acorn that Hope saw already as a proud 
ship of war, became a meal for voles, mice and other forest 
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vermin, while such acorns as got established were further 
jeopardised by the rabbit tribe. Early in the 17th century a 
remedy for this ill in the afforestation of the countryside was 
put forward by Arthur Standish. He advocated what he 
termed nurseries ; enclosures, that is, where the acorns and 
saplings would be protected, both by fencing and the use of 
traps. From an address given before the Royal Society, John 
Evelyn a few decades later, developed his celebrated treatise 
Sylvia, or a Discourse on Forest Trees. That book did much to 
stimulate interest in the well-being of our forests. But they 
remained the prey to many inimical factors, not least the 
depredations of the deer, as White tells us in his Natural 
History of Selborne. 

During the 18th and igth centuries Britain’s forests 
continued to decline. They were mainly oak stands, but 
conifers, introduced in the 17th century, and Douglas fir and 
Sitka spruce, brought to us from the Pacific slope of North 
America, were already modifying the character of forests of 
indigenous trees. The Industrial Revolution created a new 
and large demand for wood : as the iron works multiplied the 
trees of centuries-old forests were consumed in the great 
furnaces. New demands for soft woods also came about that 
time, both for the building of the wretched little houses of the 
new industrial towns and for use in the coal mines. 

In the 18th and 1gth centuries much afforestation was 
undertaken by private landowners, but what had been a 
profitable enterprise when great wooden ships of oak were in 
demand, became less so with their passing and the coming of 
iron. In these centuries the soft woods ousted the hard woods. 
They had much to commend them. To become a ripe oak, the 
acorn required from 60 to 70 years. The soft woods of 
Scandinavia, fir and spruce, were of use after two decades. 
England began to import her pit props, sometimes from 
Scandinavia, sometimes from North America, in ever increasing 
quantities. 

By the last years of the 1gth century all the ancient forests 
of hard woods had vanished, save for what remained of the 
Forest of Dean and the New Forest. Landowners no longer 
cared for their trees, and the forester was shouldered aside 
by the gamekeeper. No thinning out was done, no rotations 
observed, no market requirements kept in mind. The reason 
for this decline was in part economic, in part political. For 
when men regarded their land as held in perpetuity from 
father to son, it was natural enough to think in terms of the 
welfare of unborn descendants: the grandsire planted trees 
for his heir’s child. The impermanence of land tenure, the 
fluctuating fortunes of families, led to neglect. The words of 
Sir Thomas Browne fit this phase: ‘‘ Generations pass,” he 
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wrote, “‘ while some trees stand, and old families last not 
three oaks.” 

Up to this point the history of our woodlands had been 
notable for the lack of parliamentary control of private forests, 
absence of any sort of widely applied policy of afforestation, 
neglect of much privately owned forest land. On the 
continent of Europe the forests possessed a far more intimate 
character for the people, since it was from them that the raw 
materials for constructional works of all kinds and all fuel had 
tocome. England, on the other hand, possessed her abundant 
coal and could, having the advantage of a great mercantile 
fleet, buy timber from overseas. The coming of steam merely 
accelerated a process that was already in operation, namely, 
that general neglect already referred to. 

In Germany, so well supplied were her people that there 
was a surplus from the forests for export. In the United States 
colonisers had been gnawing at the giant stands of forests that 
seemed as illimitable as the watery wastes of the earth. So it 
was: safe sea routes, plentiful bottoms, and sellers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Why should Britain greatly care if her 
forest wealth went to waste, since she could buy abroad ? 
But the flux of world economic development was working 
against the system. In the United States, an increasing 
population changed the balance as between home consump- 
tion of timber and foreign calls upon it. Forest fires reduced 
great stands, and ruthless “ cut-and-get-out ”’ methods left 
wilderness where once forest stood. Erosion followed. Thus 
presently both Germany and the United States emerged, not 
as sellers, but as buyers ; the former of Canadian timber, the 
latter of Scandinavian and Russian conifers. 

The natural consequence of the changed situation in the 
world timber market was the steady rise in prices. This 
brought home to the country somewhat late in the day what 
should long have been apparent, namely, that the neglect of 
our forests and woodlands left us as buyers on a rising world 
timber market, and worse, exposed us, as events have since 
proved, to a timber shortage in war and after. 

In 1915 the total woodland area of Great Britain was 
3,098,000 acres. Since we were at war, and our overseas 
timber supplies were consequently curtailed, we had, perforce, 
to cut ruthlessly, mainly to replace pit props formerly 
imported, and for other war-time needs. In that year was set 
up under the Board of Agriculture, the Home Grown Timber 
Supply Committee, the object of which was to encourage the 
use of home-grown timber. In 1916, the committee set up 
under the chairmanship of Sir Francis Acland put forward 
proposals which materialised in the Forest Commissioners, 
who got to work after the Armistice in 1919 under the chair- 
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manship of the late Lord Lovat, himself an authority on the 
world timber situation. 

The Forestry Act of 1919, which brought this body into 
being, empowered it to acquire land for afforestation, to 
promote sale utilisation and conversion of timber, to raise 
stock for planting, to establish forest workers’ holdings, to set 
up forestry schools and to carry on research work. 

Because the Forest Commissioners’ long-term plan will 
come to maturity only after 80 years, the period of the plan ; 
and because from the very nature of the work no immediate 
nor spectacular results can ensue, the work of the Com- 
missioners has, perhaps, received less recognition than is its 
due. For steadily this body is reconditioning the forests of 
these isles, and already large areas of conifer plantations bear 
witness to the work. 

In 1939 no less than 96 per cent. of our commercial timber 
supply was imported, when, once more, it became imperative 
to cut down timber imports. That this was then possible was 
due to the policy of the Forest Commissioners. Twenty years 
of re-afforestation had gone far to make up the depletion 
caused by the excessive cutting between 1914 and 1918. 
Propaganda had also had a marked effect on the private 
woodland owner, and much poorly managed woodland had 
been reconditioned. Last, the home-grown section of the 
timber trade had since 1936 been active in pushing home- 
grown timber production. 

By 1943, government control and licensing had halved 
normal peace time consumption, and home-grown timber was 
yielding 75 per cent. of our total timber requirements. This 
was a remarkable achievement. But the war levied a very 
heavy toll on our woodlands. By 1945 about 60 per cent. of 
our softwoods had been cut, and about 40 per cent. of our oaks 
and other hardwoods. The remedy—the restoration of a 
balance—must wait upon the growth of the years ahead when 
plantations planted by the Commission after the First War 
come to maturity. We are, in other words, by no means clear 
of all difficulties. 

For example, normally, 80 per cent. of all timber used in 
our coal mines comes from overseas. To-day, the nationalised 
industry must look to the home production to satisfy this very 
large demand. Though the industry tended to resist this view, 
it is now generally accepted that home-grown timber, if 
properly selected, graded, peeled, cleaned and seasoned, is 
equal to the high quality imported timbers. 

Professor Champion, of the Imperial Forestry Institute, 
Oxford University, has estimated that the present afforesta- 
tion programme might yield from its plantations’ thinnings 
up to some 40,000,000 cubic feet. This type of timber is suit- 
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able for pit props for which there is virtually an unlimited 
demand. Private woodlands in many parts of the country, 
when properly tended, would also yield much suitable timber 
for the mines. Nor is this the only way in which present 
home-grown timber production could be increased. 

Several fast-growing trees, such as the poplar, can be 
grown by the farmer in odd corners of land not usually used ; 
by private woodland owners who are not prepared to expend 
money on reconditioning their woodlands. Quite small stands 
can be planted or even single lines, and in upland valleys the 
banks of streams can be utilised in the same way. There is no 
doubt that there is much land now idle that might be brought 
into useful timber production in such ways as these. 

It is by individual efforts of this kind that the private 
owner can augment the large-scale national re-afforestation 
policy of the Forest Commission. It is by present thrift that 
we may escape future dearth. To-day who can may do worse 
than take the advice tendered to Jock in The Heart of Mid- 
lothian : ‘‘ Jock, when ye hae naething to do, ye may be aye 
sticking in a tree; it will be growing, Jock, when ye’re 
sleeping.” 

To-day, the appeal is no longer to altruism : two World 
Wars have made a sound forestry policy a matter of national 
self-preservation. 


GEORGE GODWIN. 


HEN-MADE COMPOST 


By Lapy Eve BALFouR 


making for the farm, in which cattle were induced to do 

most of the work. This system has its counterpart for the 
garden, with poultry taking the place of the cattle. 

It is possible that some National Review readers may 
already be aware of this method, because the gardener who 
introduced it to me and who is, as far as I am aware, the 
originator of the system, is that same John Wynden who, on 
more than one occasion, has written in this journal about his 
famous garden, Rab’s Corner. The system has now, however, 
spread far and wide, and is extremely successful. I have seen 
it carried out in the smallest amateur garden with three 
domestic hens (I, myself, do it with about thirty), and it is 
now being officially recommended on a farm scale for quite 
large flocks of poultry. 

There are few gardens that have not room to keep one or 
two domestic fowls, and the system consists in keeping the 
hen run, whether small or large, littered down like a cattle 
yard. Straw is the usual material, but it can also be done 
with bracken, or chipwood bedding, or autumn leaves, or even 
sawdust. On the whole, I would say straw is the best, and I 
think it is, on the whole, also the easiest to come by: gardens 
in the country can nearly always arrange to buy a small 
supply from a neighbouring farm, and in towns, baled straw— 
of the kind supplied for bedding or packing—can usually be 
obtained. 

In a very small run it is advisable to dig a shallow pit in 
the centre and start by filling this with the straw (in a larger 
run this is not necessary). The straw is spread all over the 
run, and the grain feed, or its equivalent, is scattered over it 
so that the hens have to scratch to find it. This necessity 


[= month I described a very economical way of compost- 


provides healthy exercise and continual occupation for the } 


hens, and also rapidly reduces the long straw to short chaff. 
As the straw gets short, and also each time it gets wet with 
rain, more is added to the surface. Weeds from the garden 
can also be thrown into the run. This provides the hens both 
with supplementary green food and animal protein, for the 
soil which sticks to the roots of such weeds usually contains 
both earthworms and insects. Most garden crop residues are 
also suitable to throw to the hens ; whatever is not eaten will 
be broken up finely and incorporated with the accumulating 
bedding. 

As this process goes on week by week, the straw, besides 
breaking up and disintegrating, becomes evenly activated 
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with the poultry droppings. The surface of the run, moreover, 
in striking contrast to the usual muddy horror, always remains 
clean and dry and sweet. The hens, in consequence, remain 
healthy and active. 

The length of time bedding can be left to accumulate 
depends on the size of the run. I only clean mine out once a 
year, by which time there is over a foot of material, of which 
all but the top inch or two is already the consistency of mature 
compost, and all of it is sweet-smelling right down to the earth 
floor. This compost, when it is dug out and removed from the 
run, should be stacked in a pile about 4 feet wide, 3 feet high, 
and whatever length is required. Here it will complete the 
maturing process, and will heat up and so kill weed seeds. 
After maturing thus in heaps for a few weeks, it is ready to 
apply to the garden, where (as with all compost), it should be 
kept on or near the surface, not dug in. 

In the case of large gardens where a grass hen run is 
available, it is still advisable to have such a “ strawed ”’ run 
as well. If poultry have simultaneous access to a strawed run 
(such as that described above), and a grass run, they will go 
backwards and forwards from one to the other, but three- 
quarters of their time will be spent in the strawed run and 
only a quarter on the grass—a clear indication of how much 
they appreciate scratching about in the straw. 

The output of finished compost per bird, made by this 
method, will vary, of course, according to the amount of litter 
which has been used, but it can easily be between 5 and ro cwt. 
per bird per year. 

When all the advantages are taken into consideration—the 
contribution of the eggs to the household table ; the health of 
the hens ; the fact that they do the bulk of the work of the 
compost making, and the excellence of the flowers and 
vegetables which can be grown on compost made in this way— 
the comparatively small expenditure which may be involved 
in the purchase of straw is the best investment any gardener 
can make. 

Those gardeners who are unable or unwilling to embark 
on poultry-keeping, even in this simple fashion, may be 
interested in the practical experience of one of our Soil 
Association members, Mr. F. C. Tattersall, of 33 Howard 
Road, Bournemouth, who buys straw at 5s. per bale, and 
spreads it on any empty garden beds after these have been 
composted in the autumn. There it stays all winter and 
serves as a good protection for earthworms. In March he 
scrapes it up and composts it with the first lawn mowings. 
After the winter weathering, it disintegrates very quickly and 
one bale used in this way is sufficient for a compost bin 3 feet 
square and 3 feet high. EvE B. BALFour. 


FOOD FACTS 


By Scorpio 


O other nation featherbeds its agriculture like Britain. . . 
Britain cannot afford to perpetuate an out-of-date agricultural 
pattern inherited out of siege conditions created by Hitler . . . 
consumers are becoming the milch cows milked continually by our 
friends in the countryside.” —Mr. Evans. 


Although its heads have been renewed, 
Our Ministry of so-called Food 
Proceeds in its old fashion. 
We've heard of stones replacing bread ; 
The Ministry drops bricks instead 
To supplement the ration. 


Though, supervising Army cuts, 
The man who monkeyed with the nuts 
Now monkeys with the Forces ; 
Though she who has to fetch the label 
To know if butter’s on the table 
Now that we all insure sees— 


Though both to different jobs now jump, 
They leave behind no doughless lump 
Incapable of rising, 
For in their place a Mr. Evans 
The mass immediately leavens 
With statements most surprising ; 


And tells us farmers on a bed 
Of feathers have been cossetted ; 

And though we might not think it, 
The men who get milk from the cow 
By some mysterious process now 

Are milking those who drink it. 


The parasites of a position 
Created by a siege condition, 

They are the people’s harmers. 
And now there is no war to win, 
And foreign food starts dumping in, 

What use (he asks) are farmers ? 
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It’s true we said to them : ‘ Expand. 
Put capital into the land. 
Plough up. Grow more. Don’t worry.’ 
But now the shift of things is plain, 
They’d better take it out again. 
They were in too much hurry. 


They’ve had their war and made their whacks. 
And though their profits went in tax, 
New buildings, new machinery, 
If food from Cochin-China’s cheap, 
Our English fields we’d better keep 
To be the townsman’s scenery. 


Farm-prices have been based, it’s true, 
Upon a yearly cost-review ; 

But now that times grow tougher, 
Though costs continue still to rise, 
Let farmers take a lower price, 

And then the towns won’t suffer. 


Thus Mr. Evans from the town 
Invites us to let farming down, 

And sets the feathers flying ; 
Though whether it’s the feather bed, 
Or whether it’s the feather head, 

Shakes most, there’s no descrying. 


Whether, in Labour’s long procession, 
It’s merely one more indiscretion, 
From one more tiresome frisker ; 
Or far more sinister than that, 
Whether from out a bag a cat 
Has peeped a warning whisker ? 


SCORPIO. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
“THE ROUND WORLD ” 


The Editor, 
The National Review. 


DEAR SirR,—Your comments on the “ round world” in 
April’s issue of The National Review are most interesting, and 
I wonder how many churchgoers have, like Sir Derrick 
Gunston, given this expression, found in Psalms 93, 96 and 98, 
any thought. 

May I point out that St. Jerome might not have been 
ignorant of the fact that the world was spherical as well as 
circular, as the Greeks had found out the truth about the 
world long before Jerome’s day. Pythagoras (circa 500 B.C.) 
had expressed the opinion that the earth was round and 
revolved about the sun, but it remained for Aristarchus 
(circa 250 B.C.) that ‘‘ Copernicus of antiquity,” to put forth 
such a theory. 

It is said that Galileo, while reciting the penitential 
Psalms every week for three years, as a penance for his heresy, 
consoled himself by whispering “‘ E’ pur si muove”’ (yet it 
moves) ! 

I notice that in Monsignor Ronald Knox’s new English 
translation of the Vulgate, the Latin word orbis is not trans- 
lated ‘‘ round,” but “solid” or ‘‘ whole.’”’ However, Dr. 
Kirkpatrick, in his Commentary on the Psalms, points out that 
the idea behind these Psalms is to show the contrast between 
Jehovah’s ever firmly established throne and the tottering 
order of the world, which needs His intervention to re-establish 
it. Soit matters little whether “‘ round,” “ solid ” or ‘‘ whole” 
is used to describe the world. ' 

I cannot think of the Papacy being pleased with Dr. 
Hoyle’s broadcast lectures; even a Liberal Anglican would 
like a more sympathetic and humble note from such a mathe- 
matician and astronomer. Dr. Hoyle is certainly not following 
Eddington and Jeans in this respect. As far as I can under- 
stand, Dr. Hoyle believes that the world will never come to 
an end, but surely that which has a beginning has an end ? 


Yours faithfully, 
J. T. AUBREY. 


‘ 


The Vicarage, 
Hawkesbury, Glos. 


April 18, 1950. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
DR. GARBETT’S MANIFESTO 


By THE Hon. JOHN GRIGG 


HE Archbishop of York is a great and good man. He 

is a clergyman of long and varied experience, in the best 

traditions of the English Church. It is no phrase to 
describe him as a “ father-in-God’”’: he has the Christian 
warmth and understanding which can sometimes transcend 
celibacy and which are then rightly recognised as attributes 
of saintliness. 

No man was better qualified to write the book which he 
has lately published on the relations between Church and 
State.* His record of service to the Establishment should in 
itself compel attention. He was born and bred in a country 
parsonage, and of his fifty years in orders twenty were spent 
as a curate or a vicar. Before reaching the Primacy in 1942 
he had been Bishop of Southwark and of Winchester. He 
was one of William Temple’s chief lieutenants in the “ Life 
and Liberty ’’ campaign which led to the passage of the 1919 
Enabling Act. He was chairman of the Commission which 
reported in 1946 on the revision of Canon Law. He has 
played his part for many years as a leader of the Church and 
as a Spiritual Peer of the Realm. By extensive travel he has 
acquired a different sort of knowledge of the world from that 
normally attributed to Bishops. 

His book reflects his virtues. Not least of these is humour, 
which might so easily be absent from an archiepiscopal tract. 
Here is an example of deliberate and not unduly charitable 
irony which it is a joy to read :— 

The House (of Lords) likes best a speech delivered in conversa- 
tional tones, with flashes of humour, well informed and not too long ; 
in fact as different as can be from the ordinary sermon. 


By no means every clergyman can see the funny side of his 
own profession: Dr. Garbett is one of those who can. But 
not all his humour is intentional. The following passage 
should one day be included in an anthology of misprints :— 
As she (Katherine of Aragon) was his (Henry VIII’s) elder 
brother’s sister (my italics) he had no reason to think that the Pope 
would refuse to the Defender of the Faith a decree of nullity. 


* Church and State in England by Cyril Garbett, Archbishop of York. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. 
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No reason indeed! Even a Renaissance Pope might have 
thought twice about condoning incest. In his Preface Dr. 
Garbett thanks two gentlemen for their work as _ proof- 
correcters : but it is doubtful if they have as strong a claim 
to his gratitude as they have to the reader’s. 

Roughly speaking the first half of the Archbishop’s book 
provides an historical background to the second, which is 
mainly devoted to topical argument. But each controversial 
proposal in the second half has its own historical introduction, 
and the whole book is enlivened by personal remarks and 
reminiscences. There is one vital link—the conclusion of the 
historical section. This conclusion is reached, as I have 
indicated, about half-way through the book :— 


The State still has the power it possessed over the Church at the time 
when the whole nation belonged to the Church and when every Member of 
Parliament was a Churchman. ‘The Crown still appoints its chief 
officers ; Convocation cannot meet and canons cannot be made 
without the approval and licence of the Crown ; the public worship 
of the Church cannot be legally altered without the approval of 
Parliament ; the final Court to interpret Church doctrine is appointed 
by the Crown ; and a large number of administrative reforms are 
still impossible unless they are agreed by Parliament. The Church 
must now decide on the changes necessary for its spiritual freedom. It must 
ask the State for larger spiritual freedom than it has possessed in the past. 
(The italics are mine.) 


And if the State proves obdurate, the Church must then be 
ready to face Disestablishment, with all that that would imply. 

All the Archbishop’s detailed arguments and suggestions 
depend, obviously, on the strength of the statements I have 
italicised. It is, therefore, unfortunate that these statements 
should be so arguable and their meaning, in part, so doubtful. 
They contain terms which ought certainly to be defined, but 
which it would be very hard indeed to define. For instance, 
what exactly is meant by “ spiritual ’ in this context ? This 
is a word which has often in the past been used as a euphemism 
for ‘clerical’; and Dr. Garbett seems to assume an 
interpretation which is not, in effect, much wider. The old 
antithesis, “‘ spiritual’’ and ‘‘ temporal,” is all very well: 
but who are to be the “ spiritual ’’ arbiters, the clergy or some 
larger body ? And if some larger body, of whom is this to be 
composed ? 

The Archbishop would reply that “‘ the Church ”’ itself 
should be the arbitral body, inasmuch as only “‘ Churchmen ” 
should have any say in matters of ecclesiastical discipline and 
preferment. But what are we to understand by “a Church- 
man”? Dr. Garbett appears on the whole to favour Baptism 
as the sine qua non of Churchmanship: but there are some 
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who would regard this test as too broad (given the opportunity 
of Confirmation) and others who would regard it as too 
narrow. Where there is an Established Church, many will 
naturally be inclined to feel that Churchmanship, unless 
positively repudiated, should be taken as universal. As Mr. 
T. S. Eliot remarks in The Idea of a Chnistian Society :— 


. . there are two points of view for two contexts. The first is 
that a society has ceased to be Christian when religious practices have 
been abandoned, when behaviour ceases to be regulated by reference 
to Christian principle, and when in effect prosperity in this world for 
the individual or for the group has become the sole conscious aim. 
The other point of view, which is less readily apprehended, is that a 
society has not ceased to be Christian until it has become positively 
something else. 


Mr. Eliot’s attempt to confine us to two alternative points of 
view is probably an oversimplification. But he has at least 
perceived what too many clergymen fail to perceive; that a 
Christian society cannot be at all narrowly circumscribed 
without the risk of inaccuracy and of injury to the cause. 

And if this is true of Christianity in general, it is more than 
ever true of Christianity in England, where freedom of thought 
is cherished no less deeply than the ideals and institutions of 
the past. English Christianity should never be measured by 
the number of Easter communicants, or of those who 
occasionally attend Morning or Evening Service, or even of 
those who merely figure on the Baptismal registers. Professor 
Denis Brogan made this point very well in his book The 
English People :— 


The Church of England may only be the Church that the majority 
of English people stay away from. But they want it to be there to 
stay away from ; it is their spiritual home whenever (which is not 
very often) they feel they want one. 


Christianity has played such an immense part in English 
history, and in the development of that significant abstraction 
“the English character,’ that we should surely beware of 
giving too limited a definition to the Churchmanship of our 
compatriots. 

But quite apart from these difficulties of terminology, is it 
really true that ‘“‘ the State still has the power it possessed 
over the Church at the time when the whole nation belonged 
to the Church...’ ? Whatever the State’s theoretical 
powers, is it not a fact that the Church has far greater freedom 
to-day than it has had at any other time since the Middle 
Ages ? How about nominations to the hierarchy for instance ? 
During the centuries of pure, undiluted Churchmanship 
“political appointments ’’ were extremely frequent, not to 
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say the rule: but in the present unregenerate days such 
appointments hardly ever occur. Dr. Garbett himself makes 
it clear that Mr. Lloyd George (a Nonconformist) and sub- 


ce 


sequent Prime Ministers have been “ well informed ”’ on the 
subject of potential Bishops, have given the Archbishops 
‘* full opportunities of expressing their views,”’ and have taken 
“the greatest possible trouble and care” over episcopal 
nominations. His objection to the existing system is there- 
fore largely hypothetical :— 


. in the future a cynical and overworked Prime Minister of a 
hard-pressed Government may feel that nominations to bishoprics 
are of little importance unless they result in favourable votes ! 


And he proposes certain reforms, all but one of which 
might be harmless, or even beneficial. The exception is that 


the Archbishops should be given the right at the Confirmation (of a 
Bishop) to hear objections on the ground of heresy, and they should 
be free from all penalties if they should refuse to confirm. 


This raises an issue to which further attention must be paid 
in the course of this review. 

But the practical freedom from unscrupulous State 
domination which the Church at present enjoys is not confined 
to the Archbishops advising the Prime Minister on the appoint- 
ment of Bishops. The Church Assembly is permitted to pass 
Church measures through all their preliminary stages, so that 
Parliament has only to decide for or against the measures on 
their general merits. Here again Dr. Garbett testifies to the 
improvement which has taken place :— 


Since the Enabling Act a large number of measures of reform, 
both great and small, have been sent by the Church Assembly to 
Parliament, and only four of these have been rejected. 


But he is still not satisfied; and in his desire for more 
“freedom ’”’ he endorses a recommendation by the 1935 
Commission on Church and State :— 


When a Measure has been passed by the Assembly dealing with 
the worship and doctrine of the Church, and the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, the Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker, certify that it relates 
substantially to the spiritual concerns of the Church of England, and 
when the Archbishops of Canterbury and York have certified that it 
has been approved by the Convocations, and twice approved by not 
less than three-quarters of the dioceses within the two Provinces, 
that is before and after the revision of the Measure by the Assembly, 
and when the Archbishops have further certified that the Measure 
is neither contrary to nor indicative of any departure from the 
fundamental doctrines of the Church of England, then, without being 
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debated in Parliament, it shall be presented direct to His Majesty for 
the Royal Assent. (The italics are mine.) 


But this would surely be a very cumbrous procedure. And 
anyway, those who take for granted, in spite of some appear- 
ances, the essential Christianity and Churchmanship of 
England, will always look to Parliament as the representative 
national assembly in religious as in secular affairs; and will 
indeed regard its remaining so as an indispensable feature of 
the Establishment. 

The great grievance on the clerical side is, of course, the 
rejection by the House of Commons of the 1928 Prayer Book. 
After this, Dr. Garbett says, ‘‘ many of us, who had prayed 
and worked for the Book, felt the iron enter our souls.”’ But 
the explanations which he himself offers of this incident are 
such as to make it fully comprehensible to any normal 
Protestant. Eucharistic vestments and Reservation of the 
Sacrament were to be allowed : but even so “ it was doubted 
with reason (my italics) if the bishops would be able to enforce 
obedience (i.e., more especially, the obedience of Anglo- 
Catholics) to the Book even if it were passed.”’ Dr. Garbett 
is biassed in favour of ritualism :— 


“ High Church ” worship impressed me greatly when as a boy I 
first encountered it. Its beauty and mystery deeply moved me. It 
seemed to give a glimpse of the heavenly places. The blaze of many 
lights, the vestments, and the incense changed reverence into 
adoration. 


This bias should be noted. It places the Archbishop and 
those who feel like him in a special category which cannot 
properly be called Protestant. Yet the Church of England is 
a Protestant Church; and those who would undermine its 
Protestantism are working inexorably for Disestablishment, 
though they may not all know what they are doing and might 
be sorry if they knew. 

Moreover it is useless to pretend that Protestantism can 
stand still. It must remain in movement until it has reached 
its goal—the reconciliation of religion with unbridled freedom 
for the human mind. Some dogmatists seem to console 
themselves with the rather naive view that the Reformation 
was only a movement against certain obnoxious claims and 
abuses, and back to the purity of the Early Church. But 
even if primitive Christianity was all that such people suppose 
it to have been, reactions are never in fact so perfect (at any 
rate in England) as thoroughgoing reactionaries imagine or 
wish. H.A. L. Fisher wisely observed that “ nothing com- 
mends a radical change to an Englishman more effectually 
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than the belief that it is really conservative”; and this 
applies very clearly to the decline of priestcraft in England. 
The process has been gradual and partial ; so gradual and so 
partial, indeed, that priestcraft still survives on sufferance 
under the egis of the Establishment, and will probably 
always be tolerated for the benefit of those (a minority) who 
like it, so long as its exponents do not seek to regain for it the 
dominant position which it lost for ever at the Reformation. 

The urgent need in the Church of England now is not for 
doctrinal and disciplinary reaction, but rather for new 
Protestant reforms which would take account of all that has 
happened since the Reformation in the realm of thought. 
There are some who feel that religion cannot survive in the 
modern world upon supernatural foundations. ‘‘I have no 
doubt,”’ Dr. Inge has written, “‘ that Christianity must cease 
to depend on belief in miraculous interventions in the order of 
nature...’’ But others (among them the present reviewer) 
are less concerned to escape from the miraculous than from 
the historical aspects of Christian dogma, though the former 
obviously emerge from the historical record. No one could 
wish to deny the historicity of the Gospels : but history (even 
when it is recent and non-miraculous) is very imperfect 
material for dogmatic certainty. And besides, dogmatic 
certainty is not easy to reconcile with the fallibility of human 
nature. The ‘“ orthodox ”’ should therefore hesitate to dismiss 
as un-Christian those who conscientiously fight shy of detailed 
Creeds and Articles of Religion. The Church of England 
should be large enough to comprehend those who are and 
those who are not prepared to make the sort of dogmatic 
assertions hitherto regarded as necessary. Who, after all, 
would be likely to say “‘ Iam a Christian ”’ or “‘ Iam a member 
of the Church of England ”’ with any sinister, ulterior motive ? 
Such statements could only be made in good faith and should 
on principle be accepted without further catechism. 

But that is not at all the direction in which Dr. Garbett’s 
arguments tend. I have already quoted a passage in which 
he claims for the Archbishops the right to hear “‘ objections on 
the ground of heresy ”’ before proceeding to the Confirmation 
of a new Bishop. He also gives it as the opinion of “ large 
numbers of Church people to-day ” that the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, though “a great State tribunal 
surpassed by none other in the world,” is not fitted to be the 
Church’s final court of appeal in matters of doctrine and 
worship, since “ only a spiritual court has the right to define 
and declare the doctrine and worship of the Church.’”’ As one 
example of what he means by “a spiritual court ’’ he cites a 
recommendation of the Canon Law Commission, over which 


he himself presided :— 
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There shall be an appeal from a Provincial Court to a Final 
Court consisting of the Archbishop of the Province and four other 
members ; of whom two shall be members of the Upper House of 
Convocation of the Province . . . and two shall be communicant 
members of the Church of England who hold, or have held, high 
judicial office, nominated from time to time by the Lord Chancellor. 


Such a Court would be, quite simply, a clerical court ; and, 
whatever the “ spiritual ’’ defects of the Judicial Committee, 
it is at least a potential safeguard against clerical caprice. 
Moreover the plea of moral incompetence proves too much : 
“it (the Judicial Committee) is competent to decide all 
questions of ecclesiastical law, but not matters purely spiritual, 
involving questions of divine truth.’”’ Would not the same 
criticism apply just as strongly to any other body which 
might be set up to decide such questions ; because a 
tribunal must surely confine itself to the interpretation of 
law? Or does Dr. Garbett really believe that five human beings 
could be found competent “‘ to define and declare ” the truth 
of God ? 

It is generally agreed that the present state of the Church 
of England is one of crisis. Congregations are sparse and 
sluggish ; the number of ordinands has been falling off 
alarmingly :— 


It is estimated (Dr. Garbett says) that there are now only 15,000 
clergy at work, instead of the 18,600 regarded as the target for 1940, 
and this is a heavy drop compared with the 20,000 of 1914... . 
The average number ordained in the two immediate pre-war years 
was 590 ; in the two years post-war it was 183. 


Nor does this decline in numbers appear to be offset by any 
marked improvement in quality. Understaffing on the 
present scale could demoralise even the best men: but there 
is little evidence that the best men are nowadays going into 
the Church. Finance is another grave factor: the Church’s 
investment revenue has been hit by the nationalisation of 
Coal and Transport, and stipends are also drastically affected 
by higher rates and taxes and the higher cost of living. 
Because of the shortage of manpower and of funds, Dr. 
Garbett is forced to envisage alterations in the parochial 
system which would be truly horrifying, if they were ever 
realised. Parishes of traditional size, in town or country, 
would be merged into larger units, in which a mobile corps of 
clergy would operate from a common centre, under the orders 
of a single incumbent. 


One strong parish with a crowded congregation will have 
gteater influence and more attractive power than a number of weak 
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parishes with small congregations struggling to keep their heads 
above financial disaster. 


This is only to be thought of as a counsel of despair. If the 
Church allows itself to sink thus far, and if its hold upon the 
country becomes so uncertain, it will have almost ceased to 
count as a national institution ; and whether or not it is 
formally disestablished will then be a question of minor impor- 
tance. 

But this catastrophe can and must be averted. The whole 
argument of this review has been that the English are at 
heart a profoundly Christian people, and that their interest in 
institutional religion can be rekindled, if only this is not made 
to conflict with other valuable instincts. The Archbishop of 
York’s book is a manifesto for the times ; it is a sincere and 
painstaking attempt to give the Church a lead at this critical 
moment. But it is also a most disquieting book, for it suggests 
that Dr. Garbett’s dogmatism is of the inflexible kind, and 
that he would rather let the Church of England become just 
the Anglican sect in England than compromise on what he 
would regard as matters of “spiritual” principle. Perhaps 
the impression he has produced in print is misleading. Perhaps 
(and this is worth praying for) the broad-minded statesman- 
ecclesiastic will get the better of the doctrinaire. No one can 
at this stage foretell the outcome of the great debates which 
are undoubtedly impending: but the English Church and 
State may yet be spared the tragic consequences of a 


separation. 
JOHN GRIGG. 
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THE GOSPEL OF OVER-FULL EMPLOYMENT 
By Str Epwarp Boyte, Br. 


HAT exactly do we mean by the “ Dollar Crisis ”’ ? 
We have become so prone to use alarmist figures of 
speech that we tend to lose sight of concrete realities. 
The realities behind the Dollar Crisis are the food and raw 
materials which Great Britain must import, in order to preserve 
a reasonable standard of living and a high level of employment. 
At the present time, we owe these essential imports to 
American Aid, which is scheduled to continue until 1952. 
Thus we have two years left to work out a policy which will 
assure us of our essential imports for the period after American 
Aid has come to an end. Conservatives would describe this 
policy in terms of three main objectives. First, we must 
restore confidence in sterling. Secondly, we must develop 
Commonwealth trade and the resources of the sterling area. 
Thirdly, Great Britain must achieve a larger volume of 
production, at lower prices. But if these aims are to be realised, 
the British economy must first be disinflated : Government 
expenditure and taxation must be drastically reduced, even at 
the cost of temporary hardship and unpopularity. There, in 
brief, is the Conservative solution to the dollar problem. 
Why is it not the Labour solution also? The answer is 
that the Labour Party is precluded, by memories of the inter- 
war depression, from following any policy which would involve 
even temporary unemployment. “ Full employment ”’ is, for 
Socialists, a categorical imperative : and by full employment 
they mean, not the high and stable level of employment to 
which all parties signified their adherence in the 1944 White 
Paper, but the over full employment under which this country 
has been labouring ever since the war. Over full employment 
has been accompanied, as was inevitable, by persistent 
inflationary pressure. This pressure has hitherto been held in 
check, partly by controls, and partly by a complicated 
mechanism of exhortations and threats. But this half-way 
house—the Cripps’ policy of drift and deception—will not be 
tenable much longer. As prices continue to rise, the pressure 
for increased wages becomes ever harder to resist, and 
confidence in sterling is lessened still further. Sooner or later, 
the Labour Government must make a choice. Either it must 
follow the Conservative policy, or it must try the experiment 
of full-blooded Socialism. The ultimate choice for the present 
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Government is between a courageous attempt at disinflation, 
and a policy of greater reliance on physical controls, planned 
differential wage-rates, and permanent control over the 
distribution of labour. 

The Socialist alternative has recently been worked out in 
great detail by Mr. Thomas Balogh, a fellow of Balliol.* 
Readers of The Times and the New Statesman will already 
be familiar with Mr. Balogh, as the most polemical of corres- 
pondents and book reviewers. Dollar Crisis is not easy 
reading, but it has the great merit of admitting all the 
implications of full-blooded Socialism. It should certainly 
convince any ‘“‘ Social Democrat ”’ that he will, sooner or later, 
have to choose between Socialism and Democracy. 

Mr. Balogh starts from the assumption that “ Full employ- 
ment by deliberate action ensures a social balance, and is 
therefore the sole basis for democracy.’’ Furthermore, ‘‘ The 
maintenance of full employment is equivalent to a slight 
inflationary monetary tension, and cannot be dissociated 
from it.’’ In other words, overfull employment should become 
a permanent feature of our economy. (Inflationary tension is 
always an infallible sign that the demand for labour and 
materials is exceeding the supply.) Mr. Balogh accepts the 
corollary: to avoid a ‘“‘ cumulative inflationary spiral,” full 
employment “‘ cannot in the long run be maintained without 
some system of direct controls.’’ Mr. Balogh leaves the reader 
in no doubt as to how thorough this system should be. First 
of all, physical controls must be greatly strengthened : ‘‘ Only 
an energetic combination of price controls based on the cost 
of efficient producers, of compulsory standardisation, and of 
concentration, aided by suitable raw material allocation 
policies based on efficiency, could enable Britain to overcome 
her industrial handicaps without a severe deflationary crisis.” 
This sounds severe enough, but there is worse to come. 
Production, we are told, has also been retarded by “ the 
failure, in the name of non-interference with ‘ free collective 
bargaining ’ to establish relative wages in accordance with the 
requirements.” Thus wage-fixing, itself, is to be socialised. 
Finally, the control of employment is to become a permanent 
feature of our economy. “ This,” so Mr. Balogh assures us, 
““does not mean industrial conscription. It merely means 
that instead of the power of the purse combined with the 
whip of unemployment, an intelligent and discriminatory 
influence is exerted on employers’ hiring policy.”’ In other 
words, wage socialisation and labour direction are the price 
which the trade unions must pay for the joy of seeing the 
entrepreneur encased in a steel corset: Here, in a nutshell, is 
the Baloghian New Order. 

* “ Dollar Crisis: Causes and Cure.’ by T. Balogh. Basil Blackwell. 
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It is from this standpoint that Mr. Balogh considers the 
international dollar problem. For him, the crux of the matter 
is the ‘‘ intolerable deflationary strain’’ which the United 
States, through its vast capacity for investment, is able to 
impose on the non-dollar world. And his aim is to devise a 
plan which will enable non-dollar countries (and especially 
Great Britain) to pursue an “enlightened” (i.e. slightly 
inflationary) social and economic policy, without having to pay 
the price of a perennial dollar deficit. 

But Mr. Balogh’s proposals are so wildly unrealistic that 
it is hard to consider them seriously. Just as his plans for 
maintaining full employment at home depend upon the 
systematic penalisation of successful individuals, so his 
international proposals are based on the idea of a tax—for it 
is nothing less—levied on the richer and more successful 
nations. Mr. Balogh advocates an International Investment 
Board to promote economic progress in the under-developed 
areas of the world. The Board will be fed, financially, by 
contributions from the wealthier nations—principally, of 
course, the United States. Membership of the Board, Mr. 
Balogh suggests, should be open both to contributors and 
recipients : and countries “‘ would be called upon to partici- 
pate’ (i.e. make contributions) if their national commodity 
output per head exceeded a certain specified sum per annum. 
Furthermore, ‘‘ as income increases (i.e. the country concerned 
becomes richer) the percentage contribution should rise.”’ 
Surely Mr. Balogh cannot seriously imagine that the United 
States would be ready to participate in a scheme of this kind ? 
During the inter-war years, American ventures in overseas 
investment suffered from excessive preoccupation with quick 
cash returns. Despite President Truman’s Fourth Point, it is 
absurd to represent American opinion to-day as so enthusiastic 
for long-term development projects that it will willingly 
support a full-scale plan for international taxation. It would 
be difficult to imagine any suggestion more calculated to 
encourage a revival of American isolationism. Certainly there 
isa need for more American investment in the sterling area. 
But confidence in sterling must first be restored, and it cannot 
be restored without some substantial measure of disinflation 
in Great Britain. That is the stark fact which Mr. Balogh 
persistently refuses to face. 

And now let me return to Mr. Balogh’s domestic pro- 
gramme : overfull employment, tighter controls, wage sociali- 
sation, and permanent direction of labour. This policy is not 
advocated by Mr. Balogh alone. His influence can clearly be 
discerned in the pamphlet Keeping Left, which was published 
by a group of Socialist M.P’s. on the eve of the General 
Election. In criticising Mr. Balogh, I have in mind all those 
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who believe, in the words of Keeping Left, that “‘ Socialism 
must permeate the whole economy and every social and 
economic relationship.” 

Let us see how this policy would affect the various sections 
of the community. We can take it as axiomatic that the 
entrepreneur will not welcome a chronic state of over full 
employment. Indeed, he is not intended to like it. Huey 
Long once remarked that it was the easiest thing in the world 
to start a Fascist party: all you had to do was to call it an 
anti-Fascist party. In the same way, it is easy for Mr. Balogh 
to stigmatise his opponents as “ neo-Marxists.”” The fact 
remains that many of his own sentences resemble closely the 
stock-in-trade patter of the Daily Worker. ‘ Once the power 
of inflicting slumps is removed,’’ Mr. Balogh amiably remarks, 
“‘ the entrepreneurial classes lose their role as absolute rulers.” 
And again: “State intervention . . . opens up a vista of 
society in which the confidence of the managerial class in the 
Government is no longer the ultimate arbiter of economic 
destiny. To prevent this, they are quite rational in opposing 
policies which might mitigate depressions.”” These naive 
excursions into sociology bear little relation to reality. In 
any case, it is absurd to suggest that chronic inflationary 
tension is the only possible alternative to slumps and depres- 
sions. As for controls, Mr. Balogh’s proposals would make the 
confusion even worse than it has been hitherto. He rightly 
rejects base periods as the basis of raw material allocations, 
Instead, he intends to substitute “‘ raw material allocation 
policies based on efficiency.” Considering that the whole 
tenor of Socialist policy has been to place a discount on 
efficiency, it is hard to see how this criterion could fairly or 
usefully be applied. Mr. Balogh never pauses to ask this 
fundamental question : does anyone gain from a situation in 
which the factors of production are so over-employed, and 
the system of direct controls so complicated, that no business- 
man can plan ahead, and no repair can be effected within a 
reasonable time ? 

It is quite certain, also, that the Trade Unions would not 
welcome the socialisation of wage-fixing. Furthermore, a 
chronic inflationary tension is bound to involve a steady and 
persistent rise in prices, and under these circumstances a 
planned wages policy is quite out of the question. High prices 
and high taxation invariably stimulate wage demands, no 
matter how “ enlightened ”’ the social policy of the Government 
may be. 

Finally, Mr. Balogh, like so many apostles of class warfare, 
has tended to overlook the most important people of all—the 
consumers. It is rather ironic that Mr. Balogh should claim 
that his policy ensures a “‘ social balance,” since balance is the 
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feature of Britain’s present-day economy which is most 
conspicuous by its absence. We are spending 4s. 3d. out of 
every pound on tobacco and beer, yet there are 400,000 people 
on the waiting list for a house: the picture could hardly be 
more distorted. Mr. Balogh does nothing to reassure the 
consumer that his programme will mitigate the most infuriat- 
ing consequence of Socialist controls—the tendency for more 
and more commodities to be in short supply. On the contrary, 
this tendency will be enhanced: ‘‘ There can be no doubt 
that rationing, price control, and subsidies to essentials created 
an artificial demand for non-essentials. But this does not 
mean that the measures taken in respect of the former were 
unjustified. It means that they should have been accompanied 
by controls necessary to maintain equilibrium.” Mr. Balogh 
makes it perfectly clear that he would like to end the freedom 
of consumers’ choice, as we have hitherto known it: “ By 
direct controls, demand can be cut to fit in with productive 
or import/export bottlenecks, and the resulting excess demand 
directed to innocuous uses, i.e. uses which do not absorb 
additional factors of production, e.g. entertainment and 
travel.”” This arrogant and totalitarian assertion was rightly 
pilloried by Mr. George Schwartz in the Sunday Times. Mr. 
Balogh is saying, in effect: ‘‘ I know you would rather buy 
more shirts, but you must spend your money on crowded 
railway travel instead.”” And yet it is Mr. Balogh who dares 
to boast that his programme constitutes the “ sole basis for 
democracy ”’ ! 

Indeed, it is clear that one of the very few people who 
would have a thoroughly good time in the Baloghian Utopia 
is Mr. Balogh himself. Socialists are so fond of boasting that 
they alone consider the good of “‘ the community as a whole,” 
that it is charming to note how frankly Mr. Balogh admits his 
own vested interest in the policy which he advocates : 


The minimum requirement is... to assign to all important 
Ministers a staff of experts who are not members of the Civil Service, 
but who act as his advisers on long-term policy and see that the 
spirit as well as the letter of his instructions and policies is carried 
out. An inquiry on the methods of recruitment and further training 
of Civil Servants should be carried out without delay. It is essential, 
however, that those who believe in planning should be adequately 
represented on the committee appointed. . . . Finally, the statistical 
and intelligence services of the Government must be strongly 
reinforced, and steps must be taken to secure an adequate opportunity, 


especially on the wireless, for unorthodox (i.e. Baloghian) views on 
current economic problems. 


“Freedom of speech,” concludes Mr. Balogh, ‘‘ must be 


made effective.” It is a pity that his own adherence to this 
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excellent doctrine is not more definite. ‘‘ Abuses of the 
present social service schemes,’’ he remarks elsewhere, ‘‘ must 
be investigated by people who are, in principle, favourable to 
their continuance.”” Who is to decide whether or not a 
particular person fulfils this condition? Presumably Mr. 
Balogh, in his capacity as an “ expert adviser on long-term 
policy.” 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Balogh’s sharpest polemics 
are reserved, not for statesmen, but for Civil Servants who 
have restrained Socialist ministers. Mr. Balogh gracefully 
concedes that “‘ There are valid arguments against disrupting 
the corporate existence of the Civil Service by changing all 
higher officials, as usually happens in the United States, 
whenever there is a change of office.’ Instead, ‘the 
amateurish and slightly flippant approach of the bureaucracy 
to vital questions’ must be counteracted by the expert advice 
and (presumably) overriding authority of the planners who are 
to be attached to each important Ministry. If Mr. Balogh 
seriously supposes that the Executive could operate effectively 
under these conditions, that only goes yet further to prove his 
ignorance of the practical problems of government. The 
advice of senior Civil Servants has, indeed, tended to halt the 
onward march to a Socialist Commonwealth. They know, as 
other Western European Governments have already dis- 
covered, that a policy of full-scale Socialism is not only unjust 
and inefficient, but administratively unworkable. 

So far I have considered only the purely domestic con- 
sequences of Mr. Balogh’s programme. But it should be added 
that a state of chronic inflationary tension would be bound to 
imperil our essential imports still further. Mr. Balogh protests 
that “‘ the conclusion that profligate Government expenditure 

. is responsible for the recurrent discomfiture of the 
country is a dangerous oversimplification.” I quite agree. 
The view of Liberal economists like Mr. Roy Harrod, that 
there is no such thing as a dollar-shortage, and that the dollar 
crisis is entirely the effect of excessive Government expendi- 
ture, is not at all plausible. Mr. Balogh refutes this doctrine 
effectively in his second appendix, ‘‘ The Concept of a Dollar 
Shortage.”’ But this does not mean that Government expendi- 
ture has had no effect at all on our balance of payments 
position: of course it has. Capital expenditure in excess of 
saving, and a swollen budget, have always led—and will 
always lead—to a loss of foreign exchange. Furthermore, 
Sir Stafford Cripps himself has admitted that we must make 
cuts at home in order to export more, notably in his House of 
Commons speech on October 26 last year : 


To get back to the disinflationary situation which we sought 
to maintain in the last Budget, and to recreate the circumstamees 
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favourable to our export drive, we must take fresh measures to reduce the 
domestic pressure of demand. ... We have, by devaluation, altered the 
terms of trade against ourselves, so that to obtain the same total 
volume of imports, we shall need to export more, and we must be 
quite certain that we do not prevent goods from being exported owing to the ex- 
cessive drag upon them of the home market. 


The same point has been reinforced by Sir Hubert 
Henderson (whom Mr. Balogh quotes approvingly) in a 
contribution tothe January number of the Lloyds Bank Review: 


Our internal financial policy is linked with our balance of 
external payments by the influence which it exerts in maintaining 
an excessive aggregate demand in our economy, and thereby serving 
both to raise the prices of our exports and to reduce the volume of 
goods that can be made available for export.’ 


But there is a further reason, besides, why Britain’s 
essential imports can never be secure, until we have made a 
real attempt at disinflation. So long as our economy remains 
so overstrained, there will be no foreign confidence in sterling : 
and until this confidence is restored, the resources of the 
sterling area cannot be adequately strengthened, nor can 
Britain and her Commonwealth play their proper role of 
leading the nations of Western Europe towards the establish- 
ment of a stable peace. 

In conclusion, a word must be said in reply to Mr. Balogh’s 
assertion that the Conservatives are ‘‘ yearning for unemploy- 
ment.” Mr. Balogh argues that the Conservative demand for 
disinflation and decontrol is, in effect, a demand for the return 
of an ‘‘ industrial reserve army.”’ But his argument is based 
on the entirely false assumption that the disinflation would be 
accompanied by no wage increases. On the contrary, disinfla- 
tion and decontrol should certainly be accompanied by some 
increases in wage rates, in order to stimulate that mobility of 
labour which can alone increase efficiency and reduce the costs 
of production. In any event, it is absurd to suggest that we 
have found the optimum solution to the problem of employ- 
ment. The rate of employment should be sufficiently high to 
ensure that any worker who has become redundant can find 
occupation elsewhere: but employment should not be so 
over full that the distribution of labour becomes absolutely 
rigid—and that is the situation to-day. Five years of 
Socialism have left us the servants, and not the masters, of our 
economic environment. It-is this state of affairs which we 
have to reverse, and which Mr. Balogh’s policies would only 
aggravate beyond endurance. 

EDWARD BOYLE. 
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THIS POET’S FOR THE THEATRE 


By Eric GILLETT 


HEN the literary and dramatic historians of the 
future turn their attention to poetic plays of our own 


period they will certainly have something to say about 
E. Martin Browne. Mr. Browne’s work as producer, actor, 
and inspirer of plays in this kind has not received from 
contemporary dramatic critics a tenth of the attention it 
ought to have had. Mr. T. S. Eliot has been punctilious in 
expressing his gratitude to Mr. Browne for all that he has done 
for him in the theatre. Another playwright, Mr. Christopher 
Fry, dedicated his Canterbury Festival play, Thor, With Angels, 
to Mr. Browne, who must have found this tribute peculiarly 
gratifying because Mr. Fry is also a man of the theatre of 
great competence and sensibility. 

The difference in the approach of Fry and Eliot to writing 
for the stage provides a fascinating contrast. It is admitted 
that in his early poetical dialogues Eliot had not theatrical 
performance in view. I suspect that it was Martin Browne 
who first realised Eliot’s possibilities as a poetic dramatist and 
Eliot has been most generous in acknowledging his debt to 
Browne. 

Christopher Fry learned his trade as writer by very 
different means. I must emphasise that he learned it by the 
best possible method, the method adopted by Shakespeare 
himself. He obtained a first-hand knowledge of the theatre 
as an active participant. A brief biographical note makes this 
clear. 

Fry was born in Bristol in 1907. Educated at Bedford 
Modern School, he put in a year, tutoring and teaching in 
school, before he went on the stage as an actor at Bath in 
1927. After what he calls a “ reactionary interlude ” of three 
further years of schoolmastering, he turned to the theatre 
again. From 1934 to 1936 he was director of the Tunbridge 
Wells Repertory Players. He wrote the lyrics and music for 
She Shall Have Music, a light musical piece put on at the 
Saville Theatre, London, in 1935. In 1937, the year after he 
married, he wrote Siege, his first play in verse. It has not been 
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performed or published. Fry’s second, The Boy with a Cart, 
the story of the Sussex Saint Cuthman, was written as a 
pastoral play for the village of Coleman’s Hatch. It has since 
been acted widely by amateurs and professionals, and the 
published version has gone into several editions. It has been 
called a ‘‘ delightful experiment in the manner of T. S. Eliot,” 
and the influence of the older writer can be seen in it. It is 
written mainly in verse with several dialogues in prose, and 
there are a few special points of interest in it. 

Strictly speaking, the story of Cuthman is not especially 
suitable for a stage play. It makes a delightful broadcast and, 
under expert direction, it might make a charming and 
altogether unusual film. The Eliot influence appears in some 
long choruses and in certain tricks of style, but Fry’s sense 
of characterisation, even at this early stage, is strong and 
individual, and so is his evident delight in the use of words 
and in a vocabulary larger and more varied than Eliot’s. 
Above all, in this play Fry writes as an Englishman and he 
shows that he is not afraid of English humours and English 
fun. Cuthman’s old mother is a crab-apple of a woman. She 
speaks her forthright mind in prose, and Fry follows Shake- 
speare’s custom of giving prose, too, to his humorous rustics. 

When Christ comes to Cuthman’s help as the other workers 
have left the church which Cuthman is building, Fry gives to 
his hero this lovely speech : 


I was alone by the unattended pillar, 

Mourning the bereaved air that lay so quiet 
Between walls ; hungry for hammer-blows 

And the momentous hive that once was there. 
Like a crashed pediment. 

There was a demolition written over 

The walls, and dogs rummaged in the foundations, 
And picnic parties laughed on a heap of stone. 
But gradually I was aware of some one in 

The doorway and turned my eyes that way and saw 
Carved out of the sunlight a man who stood 
Watching me, so still that there was not 

Other such stillness anywhere on the earth, 

So still that the air seemed to leap 

At his side. He came towards me, and the sun 
Flooded its banks and flowed across the shadow. 
He asked me why I stood alone. His voice 
Hovered on memory with open wings 

And drew itself up from a chine of silence 

As though it had longtime lain in a vein of gold. 
I told him : It is the king-post. 

He stretched his hand upon it. At his touch 
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It lifted to its place. There was no sound. 
I cried out, and I cried at last ‘‘ Who are you ?” 
I heard him say ‘I was a carpenter”. . . 

(The people fall upon their knees.) 
There under the bare walls of our labour 
Death and life were knotted in one strength 
Indivisible as root and sky. 


There is a beauty here which I do not find in the plays of 
Eliot. The Boy with a Cart, published in 1939, was full of high 
promise for Fry’s future in the theatre. 

In the same year Thursday’s Child, a pageant, was given 
at the Albert Hall, and The Tower, a pageant-play, was 
produced at the Tewkesbury Festival. Neither of these two 
pieces has been published. Fry’s real practical experience of 
the theatre began in 1940 when he became Director of the 
Oxford Playhouse. It was here that Miss Pamela Brown, who 
was to be so successful afterwards in The Lady’s Not For 
Burning, first attracted his attention. His work for the 
theatre was interrupted during the war by almost four years 
spent in the Pioneer Corps, and it was only at the war’s end 
that he returned to play writing. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-six saw the publication, and 
production at the Mercury Theatre, London, of A Phenix Too 
Frequent. The title was taken from Robert Burton’s quotation 
of lines from Martial : 


To whom conferr’d a peacock’s undecent, 
A squirrel’s harsh, a phoenix too frequent. 


The plot is based on Petronius’s tale of the Ephesian widow, 
determined to die of grief (and starvation) upon her husband’s 
tomb, in the company of a devoted maid. The arrival of a 
handsome and lusty young soldier induces, after a struggle, a 
change of plan—and of heart. 

A Phenix Too Frequent announced without a single 
faltering note that a great new dramatic talent had appeared. 
Fry’s treatment of his theme in a three-quarter length play is 
entirely fascinating. Above all it shows a writer who knows 
every board of the stage and realises how every line spoken 
upon it will sound and affect the audience. The influence of 
Eliot, in fact every literary influence, except those that have 
been properly assimilated and subordinated to the author’s 
dramatic purpose, has gone. Here is good colloquial verse, 
and the dramatic critic of The Times hit the nail on the head 
when he said: ‘‘ Poetry sits lightly on Mr. Fry, who is much 
more interested in his comic situation. He can write it, use it 
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ingeniously for dramatic purposes, and even make fun of it, 
turning without hesitation, the moment the play requires it, 
from a genuine poetic expression into rhodomontade and back 
again.’’ Fry’s own comment on the form of a later play, The 
Lady’s Not For Burning, must be mentioned here because it 
can be applied to all his post-war plays: ‘‘ A reader need not 
be particularly worried that I break off a sentence before it 
reaches the edge of the page and continue it on the next line 
with a capital letter. That is no one’s business but my own, 
and every man is free to think of the writing as verse, or 
sliced prose, or as bastard offspring of the two. It is, in the 
long run, speech, written down in this way because I find it 
convenient, and those who speak it may occasionally find it 
helpful.”’ 

As I see it, the great virtue of Mr. Fry’s art is to be found 
in that quotation. “‘ Literary ’’ plays will never live from one 
generation to another upon the English stage. Apt speech 
and good characterisation, action and story all have their part 
to play. Mr. Fry knows this and in A Phenix Too Frequent 
he adds wit and poetry to the essentials just mentioned. There 
are only three people and they are well and sharply contrasted. 
Dynamene, the young and beautiful widow; Tegeus, the 
soldier ; and Doto, the lively, talkative maid. The tone of the 
play is established in her first speech. If the reader wants to 
get an accurate idea of how essentially Fry writes for the 
theatre, he must speak these words aloud with the expression 
their meaning demands. The scene is the interior of a tomb. 
The darkness is only slightly alleviated by the low light of an 
oil-lamp : 


Nothing but the harmless day gone into black 
Is all the dark is. And so what’s my trouble ? 
Demons is so much wind. Are so much wind. 
I’ve plenty to fill my thoughts. All that I ask 
Is don’t keep turning men over in my mind, 
Venerable Aphrodite. I’ve had my last one 
And thank you. I thank thee. He smelt of sour grass 
And was likeable. He collected ebony quoits 

(An owl hoots near at hand.) 
O Zeus! O some god or other, where is the oil ? 
Fire’s from Prometheus. I thank thee. If I 
Mean to die I’d better see what I’m doing. 


In that passage Doto’s character is explained in eleven 
lines. Very few dramatists have had the trick of economic 
delineation. Shakespeare excelled at it. Fry seems to have 
studied his method to some purpose. A Phenix Too Frequent 
has also economy in the use of characters. It seems to me to 
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be an excellent entertainment. It has also undertones of real 
beauty and thought, with an ingenious dénouement. Within 
its limits it is entirely satisfying. I do not believe that The 
Firstborn, with its Egyptian setting, also published in 1946 
and acted at the Edinburgh Festival of 1948, can compare 
with it in artistic merit. I imagine it was written earlier, 
although I have no grounds for saying that it was. When I 
saw it acted by an impressive cast it made upon me the least 
satisfactory impression of any of Fry’s plays that I have 
seen, and so it has failed, as far as one member of his audience 
is concerned, to produce the effect that Fry himself has 
described in an excellent talk he gave in the B.B.C’s. Third 
Programme, A Playwright Speaks: “‘ So the playwright must 
work continually at making the main theme, or conflict, of his 
play as bold as he dare, without spoiling the mood: but he 
can only go so far: the nature of poetry is to work not 
didactically but by implication. It is simple to let words run 
over you like water in a shower bath, and to say as they run, 
‘ Words, words, words.’ But he is a strange man who will write 
words for their own sake alone. (The italics are mine.) The 
pleasure, the excitement of words is that they are living and 
generating things which in their generation bring us nearer to 
understanding, or at least to the sensation of understanding. 
But a word which exists for its own sake alone is as dead as a 
man who exists for his own sake alone.” 

All dramatists, including Fry himself, ought to have those 
words ever in their mind when they write for the theatre. 
From my own study of his plays I have formed the impression 
that Fry’s exuberant pleasure in words and their possibilities 
may lead him into extravagance in their use unless he is 
always on his guard. His own theory of the use of words on 
the stage has been given clearly enough. Speaking of the 
2oth-century theatre he has said: ‘‘ And because speech 
(that strange, brilliant, mature achievement of the human 
animal) has become subdued to a limited game of hit-or-miss, 
stage dialogue, in its pursuit of the surface reality, goes to the 
limit of imitation and tinkles in tune with the breakfast cups. 
And this makes us feel quite at home. It makes us feel we 
could walk into any room represented on the stage, and not be 
out of place. But the truth, surely, the greater reality, is that 
we should be out of place, as in fact in life, if we stop to think, 
we always are. If we stop pretending for a moment that we 
were born fully-dressed in a service flat, and remember that 
we were born stark-naked into a pandemonium of most 
unnatural phenomena, then we know how out of place, how 
lost, how amazed, how miraculous we are. And this reality 
is the province of poetry.’ That is profoundly and beautifully 
stated, a paradox in truth that G. K. Chesterton might have 
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fathered. Without malice it might be called a counterblast 
against Cowardery. 

The Lady’s Not For Burning, first performed at the Arts 
Theatre, London, in 1948, with Alec Clunes in the part of 
Thomas Mendip (afterwards acted so long and successfully by 
John Gielgud at the Globe) has a magnificent first act, one of 
the most exciting things in contemporary drama. The last 
two hold the attention, but there is not the complete compul- 
sion to listen that makes that first what it is. Verse is used 
throughout, except, it is interesting to note, for the riotous 
incursion of the rogue, Matthew Skipps, in the last act, and 
here the prose relief is most effective. The characterisation 
shows an increase of insight and subtlety. The characters 
(and there is a wider range here than in the previous plays), 
speak informed by their creator’s maturing confidence. 
Jennet and Thomas are fairly representative : 


JeENNET. What can we see in this light ? 
Nothing, I think, except flakes of drifting fear, 
The promise of oblivion. 


Tuomas. Nothing can be seen 
In the thistle-down, but the rough-head thistle comes. 
Rest in that riddle. I can pass to you 
Generations of roses in this wrinkled berry. 
There : now you hold in your hand a race 
Of summer gardens, it fades under centuries 
Of petals. What is not, you have in your palm. 
Rest in the middle, rest ; why not ? This evening 
Is a ridiculous wisp of down 
Blowing in the air as disconsolately as dust. 
And you have your own damnable mystery too, 
Which at the moment I could well do without. 


Jenner. I know of none. I’m an unhappy fact 
Fearing death. This is a strange moment 
To feel my life increasing, when this moment 
And a little more may be for both of us 
The end of time. You’ve cast your fishing-net 
Of eccentricity, your seine of insanity 
Caught me when I was. already lost 
And landed me with despairing gills on your own 
Strange beach. That’s too inhuman of you. 


Here Fry is mixing his blend of poetic reality with an 
expert chef’s cunning. Feeling that the contemporary drama 
has invaded every room in the house, except the water-closet, 
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and escaping that sanctum only by a door’s width, he is 
concentrating on the world as “a pandemonium of most 
unnatural phenomena ”’ and he brings a poet’s mind and a 
skilled man of the theatre’s experience to investigate it. It is 
hardly necessary to add that he voices his conclusions in the 
“‘ speech ”’ (verse, sliced prose, bastard offspring, etc., etc.) 
that he finds most congenial for his purpose. 

The play chosen for the Canterbury Festival of 1948 was 
Fry’s Thor, With Angels. Rather longer than A Phenix Too 
Frequent, the scene a Jutish Farmstead in 596, this play 
describes the arrival of a British prisoner, Hoel, a Christian. 
He strangely affects Cymen, who owns the farm, and his 
household. The verse is quick and lively until the unexpected 
emergence of Merlin, who proves to be a most melodious but 
rather long-winded magician. In this play the author seems 
to be less certain in his intention than in his other pieces. 
Cymen’s last speech carries a clear, an unmistakable message, 
far more succinct and appealing than that in The Cocktail 
Party. It is a message the more effective, too, because it is 
so much less weightily stressed : 


Cymen. What shall we do ? We are afraid 
To live by rule of God, which is forgiveness, 
Mercy, and compassion, fearing that by these 
We shall be ended. And yet if we could bear 
These three through dread and terror and terror’s doubt, 
Daring to return good and evil without thought 
Of what will come, I cannot think 
We should be the losers. Do we believe 
There is no strength in good or power in God ? 
God give us courage to exist in God, 
And lonely flesh be welcome to creation. 


Surely this is noble in its simplicity. 

In the issue of the Theatre Newsletter for March 11, 1950, 
Fry contributed some “ Notes in Preface to a Comedy.” The 
comedy is his own Venus Observed, produced just seven weeks 
earlier at the St. James’s Theatre, London, by Sir Laurence 
Olivier, who plays the principal part in it. Fry explains that 
this play was planned as one of a series of four comedies for 
each of the four seasons of the year, four comedies of mood. 
““ In Venus the season is autumn, the scene is a house beginning 
to fall into decay, the characters, most of them, are in middle 
life.’’ As the author is now forty-three it is not unnatural 
that he should look with interest and slight regret at the fall 
of the leaf. 

The theme is stated by the principal character, the 55-year- 
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old Duke of Altair. His wife is dead and he has had his share 
of other loves, but still the note is 


Loneliness. The note, my son, is loneliness. 

Over all the world 

Men move unhoming, and eternally 

Concerned ; a swarm of bees who have lost their queen. 
Nothing else is so ill at ease. 


In Fry’s view every other form of life has a completeness, 
but in every human relationship, even the most perfect, there 
is a space of the heart, or the mind, unsatisfied, and through 
this space men are always reaching towards something which 
will complete them. The Duke, rather optimistically, I 
cannot help feeling, had always hoped to find it in sexual love. 
At the end of the play the Duke accepts at least that a man’s 
completion ‘‘ is not in his lifetime or in his flesh but in some 
distance in time, or not in time at all.” 

Venus Observed is the first of Mr. Fry’s plays with a 
contemporary setting. There is no doubt of its effectiveness 
in stage performance, and an interesting point about it is that 
in spite of the author’s use of a lavish vocabulary and a 
profusion of semi-philosophical dialogue, he has made another 
successful raid on the commercial theatre because he has 
written once again with a skilled dramatist’s knowledge of all 
that writing for the stage implies. It is all very well for Mr. 
Stephen Spender, in a most interesting survey of Fry’s work 
printed recently in The Spectator, to say that 


You can just go on making loose pentameters 
Which, as everyone knows, is easier than writing prose. 


and then, by way of comparison, to quote a few lines spoken by 
one of Fry’s comic characters, written in the same metre. It 
is, perhaps, extremely easy for Mr. Spender to describe Fry’s 
“imagery as bloodless, despite the fact that he makes so 
much of being on familiar terms with death and violence.”’ 
In one man’s view at least Fry’s imagery is not bloodless, but 
an argument on this point can hardly be developed here. 

at appeals to me most at this moment is where Mr. Fry 
will turn for subject-matter next. He has tried his wings and 
proved them over certain distances. There is a rumour that 
he may next essay a great English historical theme. If this 
isso, the real test is just round the corner. It seems to me to be 
too early to say more about this subject. In the meantime 
Christopher Fry has won the gratitude of a good many hundreds 
of thousands of playgoers and readers because he has restored 
some of the qualities of Elizabethan drama to the English 
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stage; magic and laughter and wit and the generous use of 
our great English tongue. In these days of austerity that, 
surely, is something to be grateful for. And, just by way of 
overweight, he has made an adaptation of a play by Anouilh, 
Ring Round the Moon, which is the very best kind of moon- 
shine. It is a most gracious gift of charm and laughter. 


Eric GILLETT. 


Note.—Venus Observed and all other published plays by Christopher Fry 
are issued by the Oxford University Press at 6s. each, with the exception 
of The Boy with a Cart, published by Frederick Muller Ltd. at 2s. 6d. Ring 
Round the Moon has been announced for publication by Messrs. Methuen 
Ltd. 


THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC* 


By ReAR-ADMIRAL H. G. THURSFIELD 


ROFESSOR MORISON of Harvard is that very rare 

combination, a historian of acknowledged eminence who 

is also a practical seaman. In 1942, at his own suggestion 
to President Roosevelt, the task of preparing a full, accurate, 
and above all, early record of the U.S. Navy’s activities in the 
war then raging, was ordered to be undertaken ; and as he 
was obviously the person best qualified to perform it, he 
thereupon became Captain Morison of the U.S. Navy Reserve 
for that purpose. 

Professor Morison has had every official encouragement 
and full access to all official sources of material, but the study 
he has produced is entirely his own, and there is nothing in it 
of official bias. He has not hesitated to record and if neces- 
sary, to castigate official shortcomings, and his version of 
events is all the more valuable for that impartiality. 

It is also the more valuable for being timely—a quality 
which we may well envy in this country. The American 
public, devouring Professor Morison’s volumes, are well 
acquainted with the magnificent contribution by the U.S. 
Navy to the victory over the Axis powers in the late war. 
But since not even yet is there any similar record available 
from the British side, there is a strong tendency across the 
Atlantic for many to believe that the U.S. Navy alone won 
the war at sea. Not that Professor Morison does not do full 
justice to the quality and achievements of the British Navy, 
which in fact was fighting for more than two years before war 
came to America; but he is telling the story of his own 
Navy’s achievements, necessarily from the American point of 
view. There is no fault to be found, by any of America’s 
allies, with the way in which he has done that ; but there is 
certainly cause for complaint against the British authority 
responsible that no British historian has yet been afforded the 
help and facilities that the U.S. Navy Department put so 
fully at the disposal of Professor Morison. 

Volume IV of his history, which has reached this country 
in the last few weeks, covers the period in which the tide of 
victory in the Pacific began to turn. In four months from 
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IV. Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine Actions. May 1942 to August 1942. 
By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
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their declaration of war, the Japanese, with even less than the 
light losses on which they had calculated, had completely 
eliminated all Allied forces from their ‘‘ Southern 
Resources Area.’”’ Flushed with easy victory, they were 
preparing to extend their conquests to Port Moresby, facing 
Australia across the Coral Sea, and further to the south- 
eastward so as to cut the life-line between America and 
Australia. They might even have accomplished those steps 
with as little opposition as they had encountered in the East 
Indian Archipelago if victory had not made them less careful 
of security than before. Intelligence of what was brewing, 
Professor Morison now tells us, reached Admiral Nimitz, 
Commander-in-Chief in the Pacific, by the middle of April, 
1942, giving him just enough time to assemble forces to deal 
with it. The Battle of the Coral Sea on May 7 and 8 was the 
result ; it foiled the Japanese thrust for the time being, and 
before it could be resumed, as intended, two months later, the 
whole situation had changed. 

The story of the battle has often been told before, but 
never, as the author remarks, with knowledge of what actually 
happened on the Japanese side. It was the first of the series 
of Pacific battles in which all the losses on both sides were 
inflicted by air action, and no ship on either side sighted a 
surface enemy. In such a battle, far more than in ship-to- 
ship actions, records from both sides are indispensable to a 
full understanding of what happened, for reasons which will 
be obvious. Professor Morison sums it up as a tactical victory 
for the Japanese but a strategical victory for the United 
States, and goes on to remark that so many mistakes were 
made on both sides in this new method of fighting that it 
might well be called the Battle of Naval Errors. The Japanese 
spent the greater part of their effort in sinking the American 
oiler, Neosho, in the belief that she was a fleet carrier; the 
Americans did the same against the small Japanese carrier, 
Shoho, which they sank, but in their later attacks on the big 
carriers Zuikaku and Shokaku, found themselves outclassed 
by the Japanese “‘ Zeke”’ fighters, and did no more than 
damage one of them. Both the American carriers were hit 
and, though they remained operational, through a failure in 
damage control the Lexington later caught fire and was lost. 
What the mistakes were, the author makes very clear, and he 
notes that while the Americans profited by them, the enemy 
did not. 

The Midway battle took place almost exactly a month 
later, and the fact that the Americans were ready for it was 
again due, the author now tells us, to the receipt of intellig- 
ence rather than, as the world was led to believe at the time, 
to pure strategic insight and intuition on the part of Admiral 
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King. Its most important result, as the world knows, was 
the sinking of the four big carriers of the Japanese main 
fleet, and the virtual elimination thereby of the Japanese 
naval air arm, a blow from which the Japanese Navy never 
really recovered. What was not so well realised was the heavy 
price that the American naval air arm had to pay for that 
success, and how near it came, in the early stages, to being a 
Of the 41 planes from the carrier Hornet —lost later 
in the battle, again through inadequate damage control— 
which went first to the attack of the Japanese carriers, only 
six returned, and no hits had been made on the enemy. At 
the end of the battle, the Japanese main fleet was still intact, 
and but for the sound judgment and wise conduct of Admiral 
Spruance, might well have redressed the balance of losses. 
The manner in which news of the battle was allowed to 
become public at the time was such as to deny the chief 
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credit for victory to those to whom it was really due. It is to 
be hoped that the publication of this authentic and impartial 
account may serve to prevent false conclusions being drawn 
from its actual course. 

These two battles occupy the bulk of the present volume, 
but it also covers the initial operations in the Aleutian Islands, 
American submarine operations throughout the Pacific, and 
the first American landing, almost unopposed, in the Solomons, 
with an interlude describing that little-known incident, 
the penetration into Sydney Harbour by Japanese midget 
submarines. That comes into the American naval history 
because the heavy cruiser, U.S.S. Chicago, was in Sydney at 
the time and was narrowly missed by a Japanese torpedo. 
Even these sections, chronicles of success for the most part, 
contain also records of a number of errors, and failures of 
material or preparation, that did much to rob brave men of 
the full fruits of their daring. But such handicaps are inevit- 
able in the early stages of any war, and the U.S. Navy was on 
the whole, quick to recognise and repair them. It is one of the 
tasks of the historian to provide against their being repeated 
or reproduced by later generations. 

H. G. THURSFIELD. 
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